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Lesson of Disaster 


HE tidings which Mr Churchill brought to a crowded 
House of Commons on Tuesday last were less hard and 
heavy than even the most optimistic of us would have dared 
to hope a week before, when Germany was claiming the 
complete encirclement of the Allied forces in Flanders, and 
King Leopold’s act of treachery, by exposing the left flank 
of our armies, had opened a direct way for the Germans 
t0 Dunkirk and the sea. At the time, Mr Churchill believed 
it might be possible to rescue some 30,000 but that the 
main body of the Allied armies “ would be broken up in 
the open fields or else would have to capitulate for lack of 
food and ammunition.” In the event, total disaster was 
evaded and a victory of annihilation snatched from the 
German High Command by one of the most extraordinary 
feats in military history. Down a small wedge of terri- 
tory, submitted to constant bombardment from the air 
md an ever-increasing pressure from overwhelmingly 
superior German forces, the British and the French fought 
their way to Dunkirk, the only port still in Allied hands. 
they waited in good order while their comrades 
fought a brilliant and desperate rearguard action, and an 
amada of motley craft swept out from England in the 
wake of the Allied navies to begin the task of evacuation. 
lis hard to apportion praise in an action whose success 
depended from first to last upon the co-operation and 
discipline of all those who were engaged upon it. There 
Must be praise for the brilliant staff work in Flanders 
made it possible for the German drive to be stayed 

aad for the troops to reach the shore; for the admirable 
‘urage of the men while they fought and their equally 
ble patience while they waited; for the superb gal- 

and skill of the R.A.F. which, outnumbered but not 
outclassed, held at bay and drove back the German ’planes, 
g fourfold punishment for every loss; for the work 

of the navies in carrying out under intensive aerial bom- 
—tament a most difficult operation with comparatively 
light losses: for the hundreds of small craft, tugs, trawlers, 
ts, motor boats, and private yachts, manned by 


volunteers, who ferried troops across for days on end under 
gruelling attacks from the air; for the superlative organisa- 
tion of the Southern Railway, whose troop trains ran 
smoothly backwards and forwards from ports to termini 
with the unruffled efficiency bred of innumerable Bank 
Holidays. But it is not praise that is the real reward for all 
this work of quiet heroism and self-forgetting efficiency. It 
is the incredible fact that not 30,000 but 335,000 men have 
been brought home from Flanders to recover, re-arm and 
fight another day. 

So staggering is the scale of the deliverance that we 
are in real need of Mr Churchill’s warning that “ wars 
are not won by evacuations.” The Allies have sustained a 
catastrophic defeat in northern France and Flanders. In 
three weeks the Germans have done what they were never 
able to do in the four years of the last war. They have 
reached the Channel ports. France’s front line defences 
have in part been shattered, she has been thrust back on 
to new defensive positions and the French economy is 
poorer by an important industrial region. The Atlantic 
seaboard from Bodé to Boulogne is in German hands. The 
Low Countries are lost, and Hitler has gained the sub- 
marine bases and airfields without which he could not 
even contemplate an invasion of this country. 

These territorial and strategic losses are accompanied 
by a devastating loss of arms and equipment. The B.E.F. 
have brought home their rifles, but their heavy equipment, 
the first fruits of Britain’s industrial war effort, has been 
left behind. Even had we vast reserves of armaments, we 
should have felt the loss. Since we have not, an added 
strain is placed upon our overburdened industry to re- 
place the abandoned material while fulfilling the schedule 
of the general re-armament programmes. France’s losses, 
too, have been enormous, and the Germans are reaping a 
rich harvest of weapons, ammunition and transports. It is 
true that they have paid very dearly for their victory, 
but we have paid dearly too and have not won. 

We have not been left long in doubt over the next 
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phase of the war. Within a day of their occupation of 
Dunkirk, the Germans have launched their offensive along 
the Somme. Hitler is determined to make full use of the 
momentum of victory and to leave the French only the 
shortest margin of time to consolidate and deepen their 
defences. The new line must be held at all costs, and if the 
Germans suppose that threats of invasion will induce 
Britain to keep her troops at home, they are already 
answered by the presence of the B.E.F. in the front line 
and by Mr Churchill’s assurance that our divisions will be 
re-equipped and despatched to France with all possible 
speed. 

Nevertheless, we must recognise that for the next 
weeks the full brunt of Hitler’s attack is likely to be borne 
by France. Germany has lost her advantage of surprise and 
some of the edge has been taken off her mechanised attack 
by the campaigns of May, but we must not in any way 
underestimate the desperate and critical nature of the 
struggle engaged. In General Weygand the Allied armies 
have a great leader and a superb strategist, and the fighting 
qualities shown by General Prioux’s army in the north 
prove the superiority, man for man, of the French infantry. 
But Germany has not yet shot her mechanised bolt, and 
over France’s southern frontiers hangs the threat of Italian 
intervention. The weeks ahead will be dark and savage. 
We do ourselves no service by blinking that fact. 

What is our role in this critical time? First and most 
obviously to assist our ally with every means at our dis- 
posal, but especially in the air, where the numerical 
superiority of the German air force is so severe a menace 
not only to the armies in the front line, where the Germans 
are using their aircraft primarily as artillery in close co- 
operation with their land forces, but in the crowded cities 
and busy industrial centres behind the lines. Paris, Le 
Havre, Lyons, and Marseilles have already been bombed. 
If the Italian air force were to join in the work of des- 
truction, France’s assailants would be increased to the 
tune of over 1,800 front-line aircraft. Thus our help to 
France must be immediate; but it must also be obvious. 
Goebbels is using every device of his propaganda 
machine to persuade the French that they have been 
dragged into war at Britain’s heels and that now they are 
being left to bear the brunt while the British dig in behind 
the Channel. Every bomber we send to France is not only 
an engine of war, but a tangible proof of our determination 
to fight France’s battle just as she is fighting ours. 

On the home front, we must hasten on the work of 
setting our country in a state of the fullest preparedness. 
The fact that the next blow has not fallen immediately 
upon us guarantees us at most a temporary immunity which 
we must utilise in the most energetic and imaginative 
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fashion of which we are capable. If an invasion jg 
attempted, it will be launched with utter ruthlessness 
consummate timing and a minute attention to detail, We 
have perhaps only a few weeks, perhaps only a few days 
in which to equip and prepare ourselves for the warfare 
to which Mr Churchill looked forward “on beaches , . 
on the landing grounds . . . in the fields and in the streets” 
of Britain. 

This equipment and this preparation, however, mug 
make increasing demands on our armament industry, It js 
in the factories and workshops where the men are gyy. 
rendering their holidays without complaint and settip 
to on their seven-day week, that not only the Allies’ planes, 
tanks and guns, but their very destinies are being forged, 
We have evidence on every side of the drive and en 
and sense of responsibility with which we are at least 
grappling with the problem of supply. But the country js 
also beginning to realise the leeway which must be made up 
and the catastrophic scale of the deficiencies which have to 
be remedied. 

It is not merely a question of making good the losses 
inflicted by the evacuation of Flanders. Even before the 
retreat began, the B.E.F. had not the equipment to enable 
it to meet the German army on anything like an equal 
footing. Every soldier home from the front brings back 
the same incredible tale of inadequacy. Although our troops 
were never outclassed, they were outbuilt in almost every 
category. The tragedy is all the greater when we remember 
what marvels they have performed in spite of their relative 
lack of weapons. We may well ask what these men would 
have achieved had they been given anything approaching 
the weight of armament they required. 

It is certainly true that at a time when every ounce of the 
nation’s energy must be devoted to the task of repairing 
the errors and deficiencies of the past, complaints, recrimi- 
nations and regrets are a useless toll on our vitality. But it 
is equally true that the continued presence in office of men 
who by negligence or stupidity or worse have brought 
about our present predicament is at the very least an 
insult to the soldiers whose lives have been squandered 
through their neglect, at the most, a guarantee that similar 
mistakes and similar hesitations will continue to clog our 
war effort. Parliament will have its opportunity in next 
week’s secret session to express its condemnation. But the 
condemnation is already echoing in every home to which 
the heroes of Dunkirk have returned. 

The country as a whole asks nothing better than “to 
ride out the storm of war and outlive the menace of 
tyranny, if necessary for years, if necessary alone.” But it 
will fight all the better if every vestige of a cowardly and 
complacent past has first been swept away. 


Men, Machines and Money 


N almost every sphere of the national life the new 
Government, combined with the manifest demonstra- 
tion of the defects of the old, has brought about a change 
of attitude and of tempo. All manner of things which 
seemed to be impossibilities a month ago are now being 
accomplished; precedent, etiquette and convenience are 
being forced to bow before efficiency; the only test of 
methods is coming to be their effectiveness, and the 
machinery of the War Cabinet, most of whose members 
are free from departmental duties, has been revised accord- 
ingly. Mr Attlee explained the new machinery in the 
answer to a question in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day. Defence is the particular province of the Prime 
Minister, assisted by the three service Ministers. For 
foreign affairs, Lord Halifax reports direct to the War 
Cabinet. Other matters are handled by five committees. 
Mr Greenwood presides over the Production Council and 
the Economic Policy Committee, Mr Attlee over the Food 
Policy and Home Policy Committees and Sir John Ander- 
son (who is not a member of the War Cabinet) over a civil 
defence committee. Finally, Mr Greenwood, Mr. Attlee 
and Sir Kingsley Wood, with Mr Chamberlain in the 
chair, form a co-ordinating committee. By this arrange- 
ment, Mr Arthur Greenwood becomes, in effect, the grand 


economic co-ordinator for whom the critics have been 
calling. Lord Stamp’s organisation remains in being and 
is attached to the Economic Policy Committee, and its 
functions have been enlarged to cover the review of pro- 
gress achieved by the Departments in giving effect to 
decisions. 

As a piece of machinery, this is a great improvement; 
it is an immense advantage to have carried the point that 
economic policy and planning should not be subject to the 
Treasury or restricted by the departmental preoccupations 
and personal limitations of the former or present Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. But without further information 
it is impossible to say whether the improvement goes fat 
enough, or whether a change in machinery carries with It 
a change in substance. Much will depend on the degree 
to which Mr Greenwood regards his function as one 0 
arbitrating and co-ordinating or of leading and planning. 
Many of the most important issues of economic policy af 
of much wider than departmental scope; they are not 
even inter-departmental, but supra-departmental. They 
can only be thought out by a central staff, working wi 
an energetic Minister and imposed by him on the various 
departments, just as a Commander-in-Chief imposes 00 ™ 
army commanders the plans worked out by his staff. This 
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js the crucial question: is the new organism, consisting of 
Mr Greenwood, the Production Council, the Economic 
Policy Committee and the central staff of economists, to 
be an initiating and directive body, or is it to be merely 
co-ordinating, advisory, supplicative? Until this question 
has been answered by experience, it is impossible to pass 
a judgment on the new arrangements. 

There is no lack of problems for the two economic com- 
mittees to concern themselves with. The new Government 
has not been shy in taking decisions of policy which the 
old Government could never bring itself to face. They can 
be seen on every hand—most noticeably in the control of 
labour and production. But there are plenty of decisions 
still to be taken and whole areas where the first vague 
sketching of policy has still to be undertaken. The most 
urgent need, as the whole country is now vividly aware, is 
for a rapid increase in production. It is gratifying to learn 
that the general speed-up and the virtual abolition of 
holidays have already resulted in increased production. But 
harder work by those already engaged in munitions pro- 
duction is only the first beginning of what needs to be 
done. The existing capacity must not only be worked to the 
limit, it must be expanded and supplemented by every 
conceivable means. This again is not merely a matter of 
hunting round for any suitable machines that are now 
idle, or used for less than 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. It means a definite policy of taking machinery away 
from its present employment and putting it to work making 
munitions. Every machine that could possibly be used for 
any sort of war work and is actually being used for civil 
requirements that could possibly be done without must be 
regarded as a deserter from the ranks. This implies, of 
course, a more and more stringent restriction of all forms 
of civil expenditure, and the new regulations announced by 
the President of the Board of Trade on Thursday, though 
they were framed with materials rather than plant capacity 
in mind, are doubly welcome on that account. It is possible 
and desirable, however, to go further than mere restriction 
of manufacture, sale and consumption. Large economies 
both of labour and of plant capacity could be reaped if, 
in addition to a quantitative restriction of civil consump- 
tion, the permitted production for the home population 
were standardised and concentrated. There are many in- 
dustries—bicycles and clothing are two examples—where 
a very large degree of pooling could be carried out and a 
correspondingly high proportion of labour and plant re- 
leased for war work. 

Any proposals of this sort will, however, immediately 
bring up the question of a fair treatment of the firms and 
individuals whose interests would be damaged by them. 
It is obviously in the national interest that only a limited 
number of standard bicycles should be made, in one 
plant, for the civil population; but any number of private 
interests, present and future, would be injured. The same 
problem comes up when the restriction of retail sales is 
pushed to any considerable length. Some commodities 
must be restricted more than others; but the authorities 
will hang back if they are allowed to be troubled by the 
thought that their regulations will ruin certain classes of 
unoffending and arbitrarily selected traders. The only way 
of escape from these problems is by a policy of compensa- 
tion for disturbance of livelihood on a vastly larger scale 
than has hitherto been contemplated. It may even be neces- 
sary, by a combination of compensation and taxes, to 
approach the position in which everybody’s income is 
frozen at the pre-war level. Only so will the way be 
Cleared for that drastic redistribution of resources of labour 
and capital which will enable us to develop our full war 
potential. This is, perhaps, the most important question of 
general economic policy for an Economic General Staff 
to study at the moment. 

Supply has its twin in labour. Plant capacity is useless 
without men to work it. Mr Bevin’s latest orders are 
discussed elsewhere, and all that need be said of them here 
is that an excellent beginning has been made with the 
new policy of distributing labour by orderly planning in- 
stead of by competitive chaos. But it is still only a begin- 
ning. We have not yet heard very much about training on 

€ vast scale that has been promised and will be neces- 
sary. And it is still not realised by the general public that 
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the provision of labour for the war effort does not merely 
mean the absorption of those who are voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily idle; it means taking men and women out of 
their present jobs. A correspondent in the public press, 
replying the other day to suggestions that horse-racing and 
other activities of the sort should be closed down, remarked, 
with the air of one making a justified complaint, that all 
suggestions of economy amount to little more than taking 
away someone’s job. Of course they do; that is their pur- 
pose. One of our very greatest advantages over Germany 
lies in the fact that we supply ourselves with food and the 
other necessaries of life with a smaller proportion of our 
total labour force. But the surplus of man-power is not 
standing idle; it is at work in unessential tasks. There are 
to-day about 3,000,000 more workers in shopkeeping, 
finance, insurance, entertainments, personal service and 
clerical work than there were in 1921. We can surely get 
along with the standard of shopping facilities, finance, 
sport and clerking that we had in 1921; but if these 
3,000,000 are to be available for anything else they will 
have to be weeded out. A schedule of reserved occupations 
is not enough, even when qualified by varying age-limits. 
What is needed is some quantitative redistribution of man- 
power. That a skilled metal-worker should be prevented 
from joining the Army is obvious common sense. But are 
we content to leave him in the employment of, say, a 
confectionery firm? 

In one respect, but in one respect only, the change from 
Mr Ernest Brown to Mr Ernest Bevin has brought no im- 
provement. This is in wages policy. True, the new control 
of employment in the crucial industries should serve to 
prevent the bidding up of individual payments in the effort 
to secure labour. But so far as standard rates are con- 
cerned, the personal predisposition of the new Minister 
is to remove any limits, and if the new agricultural policy 
is followed by a rise in food prices, there will certainly 
be a crop of wage applications. If it comes to a rigid choice 
between winning the war with an inflationary spiral and 
losing it without there should be no hesitation over the 
choice. But it would be a very great pity if we slipped 
into price chaos simply because of an inability to see the 
difference between money wages and real wages. 

The third great division of economic policy, after supply 
and labour, is finance. This is certainly no time for finan- 
cial orthodoxies; but that does not mean that it is no 
time for thinking about financial problems. On the con- 
trary, a considerable effort seems to be necessary to secure 
a general acceptance of the fairly obvious proposition that 
finance, in wartime, must necessarily be a camp follower 
and that its main duty is to avoid obstruction. We already 
have, in the agreement with the railways, an outstanding 
example of real economic factors being subordinated to 
the desire to have a few million pounds on the right side 
of the Exchequer returns. A sensible and realistic settle- 
ment of the problem of compensating shipowners for lost 
tonnage is held up, if report is to be believed, by an un- 
willingness to accept a liability which, though fairly pre- 
cise in real terms, might be unlimited in money terms. 
Any attempt to devise a complete scheme of compensa- 
tion for disturbance on the lines already mentioned would 
raise the same problem; the financial cost would be very 
heavy while the real economic cost to the community might 
be much smaller. To think consistently in real terms in- 
volves a very considerable mental effort, and one which 
neither could nor should be made by the Treasury. But 
the more is the need for overriding decisions of policy. 

Thinking in real terms does not, of course, mean that 
monetary considerations can be forgotten. Pounds sterling 
in wartime become little more than accounting symbols; 
but the need for a sound Budgetary policy is increased 
rather than diminished. Sir Kingsley Wood has decided to 
proceed with his predecessor’”’s Finance Bill. It might have 
been better to forget about that lamentable Budget alto- 
gether; but in any case, there is no longer any dissent from 
the view that a further Budget will be needed very soon. 
Perhaps it will be politically possible in this sphere also 
to think realistically from now onwards and to leave behind 
the frame of mind in which the imposition on a given 
range of incomes of a 34 per cent. cut in consumption can 
be called a “ striking increase ” in taxation. The problem 
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is simple enough in outline: the public’s consumption has 
got to be cut down by rather over a third. But there is 
plenty of scope for an Economic General Staff in working 
out the ways and means. 

Finally, some very hard thinking needs to be done on 
the general subject of exchange control. The emergency 
of the last few weeks has rightly led to the decision that our 
reserves of foreign assets must be drawn upon without 
stint in order to get quick delivery of the munitions we 
need. But the need to avoid wastage is obviously all the 
greater, and the market in “ free” sterling is still a source 
of waste. As has been pointed out in The Economist, there 
are ways in which the disadvantages of the present situa- 
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tion can be largely removed without abandoning the prin- 
ciple (or is it only a fetish?) of financial freedom. But 
those steps have not been taken. Mr Greenwood would do 
well to satisfy~himself that the whole conduct of our 
exchange control is in accordance with the principles of 
war economics. 

These are the problems that face the new machine 
for economic planning. They are not a distraction from the 
main business of fighting and winning the war, but an 
essential part of it. At the moment the new arrangements 
inspire more hope than confidence; but there is a great 
opportunity for Mr Greenwood and his collaborators to 
justify the one and to earn the other. 


The New Farming Policy 


HE speech of the new Minister of Agriculture last 

Sunday was a refreshing contrast to that of his prede- 
cessor in the early autumn. Mr Hudson was not afraid 
to warn farmers of difficulties ahead or to propose drastic 
changes in farming routine to meet them. He began with 
the warning that the supply of imported feeding stuffs is 
likely to be even smaller next winter than it was six 
months ago. Such feeding stuffs as there are will be used, 
first to maintain the milk supply and secondly to provide 
winter feed for beef cattle and sheep, who feed them- 
selves off grass for most of the year. Pigs and poultry 
will have only what is left, and specialist farms entirely 
dependent on bought foods were advised to reduce the 
number of their livestock by the autumn to one-third of 
the present level. That warning will be a grave one to 
the many small farmers whose main source of income 
has been from pigs or poultry and who have not 
sufficient area, let alone the equipment and the know- 
ledge, to grow crops for their stock. But they have at least 
been warned well in advance; they can now make suit- 
able arrangements for the orderly reduction in their stock 
and possibly find themselves additional work on neigh- 
bouring farms. 

The warning that Mr Hudson gave to specialist pig 
and poultry keepers serves also to warn housewives oi 
impending changes in the supply of eggs, bacon and pork. 
Home production of these foods will not necessarily be 
cut so drastically as the supply of imported cereals; more 
home-grown feeding stuffs will be available and genera! 
farmers may be in a position to maintain or even to in- 
crease their output. But there will be some fall in total 
home production, and when this is combined with the los: 
of imports from Scandinavia and Holland, the supply of 
bacon and eggs may well be barely half the normal by 
next winter. As long as other types of meat are avail 
able, the loss of bacon supplies will have little nutritiona! 
effect, even if it hastens the disappearance of the tradi- 
tional British breakfast dish; but the shortage of eggs will 
be a more serious matter. It is true that the very poorest 
eat hardly any eggs even in peace time, but for the bulk 
of the working and middle classes, eggs are a valuable 
source of proteins and minerals. Hens should certainly be 
given precedence over pigs in the matter of feeding stuffs. 
and the keeping of hens on all general farms and in all 
back gardens where there is feed for them should be 
officially encouraged. The new advisory committee to be 
set up by Mr Hudson to deal with the allocation of food- 
stuffs will no doubt bear this in mind. 

A reduction in the output of eggs, bacon and pork is, 
of course, to be matched by a great increase in other 
forms of agricultural production that are not so dependent 
on imported feeding stuffs. Mr Hudson proposed drastic 
methods of dealing with the problem of labour shortage. 
Men already engaged in farm work are not to be accepted 
for employment in other trades; those who have been 
agricultural workers are to return to the land if they become 
unemployed. This measure of Jabour conscription may 
eventually bring back some of the men who have recently 
left farm work for camps and aerodromes, but its principal 
effect will be in stopping any further drift. Conscientious 
objectors are also to be recruited for farm work and Mr 


Hudson appealed for more volunteers for the Women’s 
Land Army. County councils have also been asked to 
release roadmen with agricultural experience. 

If labour is to be conscripted for farm work, farm wages 
must be raised to a level more nearly equal to that of urban 
jobs. That is generally agreed and, in spite of the steady 
rise in agricultural wages in the past three years, the 
Central Agricultural Wages Board recently proposed 4 
national minimum wage of 42s. per week, which is about 
the wage now in force in the higher paid districts. Mr 
Hudson has gone one better; he has chosen a national 
minimum of 48s. per week and has promised farmers that 
prices of the things they sell will be raised to correspond. 
A minimum wage of 48s. a week means a rise of 10s. to 
12s. a week in wages in some counties, and it is difficult 
to see why the new figure has been placed quite so high, 
It is bound to upset both the balance of farm production 
and of farm prices. The labour used in growing sugar 
beet, for example, provides a far higher proportion of total 
costs than that engaged in milk production and a rise in 
labour costs of this magnitude will mean large shifts in 
the relative profitability of growing different commodities. 
Nor has the Minister explained how the necessarily higher 
prices are to be paid. If the increase is met entirely by 
higher prices to the consumer, there will be tremendous 
pressure to raise urban wages still further; if the increase 
is to be met by subsidies, the Government have made a 
very large addition to the amount which has to be raised 
by loans or taxes. 

The closing of the agricultural colleges and schools also 
seems an overdrastic measure. Centres of skilled workers 
and technical advice are needed more than ever, now that 
dairymen are driving the plough and arable farmers are 
growing new crops with unskilled labour. The session is 
very nearly over, and the staff of these institutes could 
surely be reassembled in the autumn when they have helped 
to complete the farm-to-farm survey of what has been 
done and what further can be done to increase food pro- 
duction. 

The overrunning of Flanders and North France by the 
German army, the feeding of millions of homeless refu- 
gees, the probability of a renewed attack on ports and ship- 
ping make imperative an immediate increase in the output 
of food in this country. Farmers will answer with renewed 
energy to the call for increased food supplies. Fewer 
animals, but more of them fed from British soil, more 
potatoes, vegetables and cereals are needed; the industrial 
population must pay for its urgent needs, either by higher 
taxes or by higher prices. But the more urgent the need, 
and the further agricultural production is raised to meet 
the immediate demands of the moment, and the larger the 
subsidies and the higher the prices, the more critical will 
be the position of farming at the end of the war. There 
are few things so uneconomic and so useless as 4 huge 
munitions factory the day after the Armistice. The 
dangers of an inflated agriculture in a post-war wor! 
must not, indeed, deter us from growing that extra f 
without which the war may not be won, but farmers af 
munition workers alike should realise that high wages, hi 


’ 
prices and unlimited output are only “ for the duration. 
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NOTES OF 


Italy Waits Another Week 


A week ago it seemed certain that Italy would be in the 
war within a very few days. At the week-end, the day and 
the hour were bandied about. On June 4th twenty-four hours 

a not unreasonable time limit. Yet on Thursday 
evening Italy was still out of the war. The week has brought 
her several steps nearer the abyss (in itself a tour de force 
since she seemed on the brink already), but she still clings 
to the edge and the fateful Cabinet meeting of June 4th has 
passed apparently without a final decision. It is difficult to 
know what we may now call Italy’s actual status. Is she 
still pre-belligerent? Is there another nuance of non- 
telligerency which can be inserted between pre-belligerency 
and belligerency itself? If there is, Italy has achieved it, for, 
except for the fact that she has so far made no aggressive 
act, she is all but at war with France and Britain. The whole 
country is now on a war basis; the evacuation of Italian 
nationals from Mediterranean countries is almost complete; 
all direct negotiations with the Allies over contraband con- 
trol and commercial questions have been broken off. More- 
over, on the German side there seem obvious reasons for 
demanding Italian intervention. The new offensive on the 
Somme has been launched and Germany appears to be con- 
centrating the full fury of her attack upon France. Italian 
intervention on France’s southern frontiers and the addition 
toGermany’s air offensive of Italy’s frontline aircraft would 
obviously increase France’s jeopardy, and offer a greater 
chance of securing the immediate and sweeping success Ger- 
many seems determined to achieve. 


se 


And yet a certain scepticism over Italy’s intentions has 
crept back since the uneventful passing of June 4th. Italy 
“doth protest too much.” A real intention to intervene 
would surely have been expressed in less flamboyant terms. 
It is after all possible to interpret her threats and gestures 
either as the greatest possible nuisance value she can offer 
Germany or else as an attempt to force up the price of con- 
tinued non-belligerency should the Allies still be prepared 
to consider a deal. M. Reynaud has once again expressed 
France’s willingness to reach “an equitable settlement of all 
questions outstanding between the two countries.”” The Duce 
is believed to be still in contact with President Roosevelt, 
in spite of a courteous refusal to consent to the President’s 
earlier demand that Italy should abstain from the war. Re- 
ports from Washington hint at concrete proposals from the 
White House, and it is just conceivable that France and 
Britain have some kind of understanding with the 
Americans. The Allies’ willingness to consider reasonable 
grievances has in fact been made perfectly plain. Italy’s 
attitude is harder to assess. The ideal for her remains a 
Mediterranean “ Munich”; she may hope that the United 
States will play the réle of Chamberlain and enable her to 
secure Mediterranean hegemony without having to fight for 
it. But there are insuperable difficulties. France is prepared 
for reasonable concessions only, and there is nothing reason- 
able in the demand for Nice, Corsica and Tunis—if indeed 
the Duce is insisting on his publicised claims. And Germany 
would surely permit the Axis partner to “ sell out” only on 
terms which seriously crippled France. Thus we are left 
with the riddle of Italy’s continued inactivity. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has warned the Duce that intervention would 
bring in the United States. This would also explain Ger- 
many’s preference for a non-belligerent ally. Perhaps the 
‘vacuation of Dunkirk has convinced Italy that Hitler’s 
greatest offensive is yet to be, and she still prefers to wait. 


If 80, her warlike attitude is likely to degenerate into a very 
tedious comedy. 


* * * 


Marking Time in the Balkans 


Germany is making full use in South-Eastern Europe 
of her military successes. German propagandists din home 
the Claim that the war will be over by August, and leave 

i listeners to draw the conclusion that any attempt. to 
Msist the demands of the Reich will merely bring down 

vengeance of a State which in a few weeks’ time will be 
master of Europe. It is useless to pretend that this propa- 
finda, based as it is on Germany’s indisputable military 
Successes, is not having considerable effect. The Balkan 
States May regret our apparent weakness and realise how 
Steatly the independence of every small European State has 
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depended, and still depends, upon our strength, but they can 
argue that there is nothing that they can do to help the 
Allies to victory which would not immediately lay them 
open to the risk of destruction at Germany’s hands, and that 
therefore they must preserve their independence as best they 
may, until the issue is decided. Hungary is sufficiently confi- 
dent of Germany’s success to switch part of her armament in- 
dustry over to ordinary industrial production, and Count 
Teleki has expressed his opinion that the war will be short. 
In Roumania, King Carol is apparently recasting his admini- 
stration in the direction of greater subservience to Germany’s 
demands. The new Foreign Minister, M. Gigurtu, is a noted 
pro-Nazi, while the outgoing Minister, M. Gafencu, was 
well known for his Allied sympathies. 


* 


Only in Turkey is opinion firm and confident. Staff talks 
are proceeding between the Turkish Generalissimo and 
General Mittelhauser, General Weygand’s successor. Turkey, 
however, still does not envisage the spread of war to the 
Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. While the Nazis are 
hammering away in the West, it is unlikely that they will 
take any step to divide their war effort by opening hostilities 
on their Eastern flank. Italy the Turks believe to have been 
put in a position of stalemate by Russia and the United States, 
and although they would loyally fulfil their obligations 
under the Treaty of Ankara were Italy to launch an attack, 
for the time being neither Italy’s busy military preparations 
nor the concentration of Italian troops in the Dodecanese 
cause them undue alarin. Turkey lays particular stress on 
Russia’s contribution to Balkan stability and welcomes any 
sign of improving relations between Russia and the West. 
The Turks believe that Stalin cannot afford a decisive Ger- 
man victory, and some hopeful observers even canvass a pos- 
sible intervention. There is, however, no likelihood that 
Russia will take any active part in the war. The appointment 
of Sir Stafford Cripps and M. Labonne as the Allies’ envoys 
in Moscow may take the extreme edge off Stalin’s distrust 
and resentment. It is most unlikely to transform him into 
an active or even a non-belligerent ally. 


* * * 


America Debates 


The ferment of opinion in the United States continues, 
but it is still too soon to say how far the manifest change of 
mind will go or how quickly the great mass of the public will 
be stirred. Among the articulate classes whose opinions are 
reflected in the press and in other public pronouncements, the 
desire to help the Allies is uppermost. The number who 
would declare war now is still very small, but growing; the 
number who want to assist the Allies by every possible means 
is very large indeed, but most of them still find it both 
possible and necessary to draw a distinction between this and 
engaging in actual war. The movement of opinion has 
crystallised round a proposal that the surplus stores of the 
American Army, especially rifles, field guns and ammunition, 
should be sold to the Allies forthwith, and a ruling by the 
Attorney-General has made this legally possible. But despite 
all this activity, Congress, with its ear, in an election year, 
close to the ground and listening for murmurs from the in- 
articulate millions, is very slow to move and has committed 
itself to nothing more than a resolution saying that the 
United States would recognise no transfers of territory in 
the Western Hemisphere from one European country to 
another. On American re-armament, as distinct from help to 
the Allies, there is more willingness to move, and the Presi- 
dent has felt able to ask for a further $1,000 millions. He has 
also appointed a very strong board to administer his powers 
and organise the campaign of preparedness. The board con- 
sists of the executive heads of the United States Steel and 
General Motors Corporations, as well as of an outstanding 
railwayman and one of the leading trade unionists. The whole 
situation is, however, shot through with domestic politics. 
Mr Roosevelt is now certain of the Democratic nomination, 
and his chances of re-election are enhanced. But this very 
fact is driving the Republicans into angry non-acquiescence 
—the angrier because they realise that they cannot oppose the 
President’s foreign policy. They may be driven to nominate 
an interventionist, and there is increasing talk of Mr Wendell 
Willkie, a progressive and independent-minded business man. 
But the prospects of a coalition are dim, and the American 
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Constitution, which is perhaps as responsible as any 
other single factor for the outbreak of the war nine months 
ago, will continue to exert its baneful influence through the 
summer. 

* * * 


France Faces the New Offensive 


It is still too early to say in which direction the new 
German offensive will develop. Paris is almost certainly the 
objective, but the Germans may prefer an encircling move- 
ment along the coast to a direct attack down the valley of 
the Oise. There is reason to believe that earlier attempts to 
break through in the Rethel area met with such stubborn 
resistance that the Germans may well be seeking another 
way through. The element of surprise has presumably been 
eliminated from their methods of attack. France is ready to 
receive the onslaught of the tanks on a line which is con- 
structed in depth to allow for piercing of its forward de- 
fences. The Germans will not find behind the front lines 
open and undefended countryside over which their 
mechanised columns can run riot. Instead, a system of strong 
points supported by mobile reserves offers a fluidity of de- 
fence more adapted to the mobility and speed of Germany’s 
attack than the old conception of a heavily defended static 
line. The launching of the new German offensive coincided 
with a fresh reshuffle of M. Reynaud’s Cabinet. M. Reynaud 
takes over the Foreign Office, assisted by M. Paul Baudoin 
(previously Secretary of the Inner Cabinet), M. Jean Prou- 
vost, owner of the Paris Soir, becomes Minister of Informa- 
tion, M. Bouthillier Minister of Finance, M. Pernot 
Minister of French Families. The most interesting change is 
the disappearance of M. Daladier. Possibly the feeling is run- 
ning as high in France as in this country that the Ministers 
responsible for the Allies’ present predicament have no right 
to further political responsibility. It is also possible that the 
continued occupation of the Foreign Office by M. Daladier, 
whose firm stand against Italy in the winter of 1938 still 
rankles in Rome, offers an insuperable obstacle to any serious 
attempt to negotiate with Italy. Whatever the reason, the 
changes strengthen M. Reynaud’s hand. He is now com- 
pletely surrounded with men of his own choosing. 


* * * 


Home Defence 


The danger to Britain from the enemy’s near footholds 
in Western Europe is great and unexampled; but the front 
line is still in France. Tanks, artillery and trained troops, 
as well as fighter aircraft, will be first needed there, to repel 
the fresh German drive against the Somme and the Aisne. 
The need to attain maximum efficiency in home defence is 
correspondingly acute, and it is no longer possible to rely 
simply on the Royal Navy or the R.A.F., backed by the civil 
defence services. The danger now is a military one as well, 
requiring military means to ward it off, and a novel system 
of internal protection is being quickly improvised. It has 
three parts. First, important and vulnerable sites are being 
fortified; military centres, airfields and factories are heavily 
guarded by men and guns; open spaces, including race- 
courses and golf links, are being scarred with trenches or 
pitted with obstructions to prevent the landing of aircraft; 
main roads are being blocked and barred; and coastal areas, 
with strong garrisons and reinforced batteries, are being pre- 
pared for action. Secondly, a new “ observer corps” of Local 
Defence Volunteers, to the number of nearly half a million, 
has been enrolled. In too many districts equipment, arms 
and instructions for these “parashots” are still somewhat 
lacking, and almost everywhere their duties are popularly 
misconstrued. Actually their job will chiefly be to watch and 
warn; and then, until troops arrive, to delay the parachutists 
and prevent their concentration. 


* 


The real defenders of our soil against military attack are 
our soldiers; and the third, and crucial, section of these new 
land defences will be the small, heavily armed and extremely 
mobile groups of regulars whose formation has been 
announced this week. The secret of recent German successes 
is twofold: the ably synchronised co-ordination of all arms; 
and sudden forays against “ back” areas. The secret of suc- 
cessful defence must be similar. Protection must go back 
in depth to every important point, however far inland. 
Military defenders must be in a position to move quickly 
in any direction. And land, sea and air forces must dovetail 
in a single plan under a common command. So far there is 
no unified command; but, although it is plainly impossible 
to cast the whole of A.R.P. into a military mould in an 
instant, it is good news to learn that, if military necessity 
required it, area military authorities could and would assume 
control of their local civil defenders. 
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Men and Machines 


“We shall fight in France”—Mr Churchill made jo 
disguise in his statement on Tuesday of the fact that our 
military Commitments overseas had been increased and 
cut down by the loss of Flanders. The southern units of the 
B.E.F. are in contact with the enemy on the Somme, Thy 
need for men to fight and the need for men to do war work 
are at their peak together, and to waste manpower now will 
be fatal. The first stages of a nation-wide call for wa 
workers have been carried through, and this month th 
intake of men for military training is to be double the 
normal number called up, small and disappointing as tha 
has been up to now. Immediate steps are imperative to 
comb out skilled men whose skill is being wasted either jn 
industry or in the Forces. At the recent conference of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union it was claimed that many 
skilled engineers were either serving in non-technical units 
of the Army or, if in technical units, were not doing 
mechanics’ work. There should be no suspicion of waste 
like this; and the survey of workers, which is now to lk 
extended from engineering, motor, aircraft and shipbuilding 
firms, to include chemicals, explosives, oil and_ paint, 
vehicles, metal goods manufacture and instruments, should 
serve as the basis to prevent similar waste in industry itself, 
Side by side with this enlarged census a survey of machine 
tools is taking place. In the factory as on the battlefield 
even trained men are helpless without machines; and the 
co-ordination of skill and engineering, to produce the maxi- 
mum of arms from the factories and the maximum of 
striking power at the front, must be the keynote of the 
nation’s rallying. 


* * * 


Labour Control 


To bring together men, machines and materials at the 
places where they are really wanted, and there only; and to 
make sure of non-stop production—these are the immediate 
aims of labour and supply policy. Two steps this week mark 
progress. On Thursday further sharp restrictions (discussed 
in a Note on page 1003) on the use of materials for civil 
purposes were published. On Wednesday Mr _ Bevin 
announced a drastic new labour policy, to be implemented 
by the Ministry of Labour and the Labour Supply Board. 
First, the dwindling personnel of farming and coal-mining 
is to be protected; no man normally employed in agricul- 
ture or coal-mining can be engaged for work in other trades. 
Secondly, no workers can be taken on in engineering, build- 
ing or civil engineering except through employment e- 
changes or by an arrangement agreed between employers 
and trade unions. This is to prevent employers bidding one 
against the other for scarce labour, “ poaching” by offering 
bribes and inducements and so causing a constant movement 
among skilled men that is wasteful and detrimental to war 
output. Finally, wages and conditions of work, though they 
will still be regulated by collective bargaining, will be subject 
to compulsory arbitration in the event of a dispute; strikes 
and lock-outs are to be made impossible. Mr Bevin has made 
great strides towards the control of employment that is in- 
dispensable in wartime. Administratively, he has undone the 
mistakes of a generation by insisting that the employment 
exchanges, as originally intended, should serve as the major 
clearing houses of work. 


* 


But it is still uncertain whether he is willing to exercis 
his new powers of control far enough. What is needed now 
is not simply the re-allocation of agricultural workers, coal 
miners and engineers. Workers in other and non-essential 
trades have got to be transferred to war work; and, sooner 
rather than later, authority to transfer them has got to & 
taken. Mr Bevin said he hoped his work would not k 
judged by the course of the unemployment figures. As Mr 
Keynes has already pointed out, it should be so judged. The 
more men and women he can throw out of work in jobs 
we do not need the better; and then it is Mr Morrisons 
duty, as Minister of Supply, and Mr Greenwood’s, ® 
Economic Minister, to see that they are quickly taken to 
war industries. For the present, Mr Bevin is too prt 
occupied with wages—with his fear that control might 
mean “monkeying about with the workers’ pennies.” It § 
shot and shell to re-equip the B.E.F. that are wanted, m0 
formal justice; and it is symptomatic of the timidity thi 
still seems to linger in high places that the nettle of long 
hours for coal-miners, the only way in which the vital 
of both Britain and France can be met, has not yet been 
firmly grasped—despite eloquent appeals to munition 
workers to work all out seven days a week. 
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June 8, 1940 


Limitation of Home Consumption 


The imperative need for an expansion in the production 
of military equipment and the necessity of increasing exports 
have rendered unavoidable a further limitation of the resources 
devoted to the civil population. And as the export of iron 
and steel, machinery and other capital goods will have to be 
curtailed, at least temporarily, in order to augment the 
supplies available to the munition factories, an effort must 
be made to increase exports of consumption goods. 
Last April, sales of cotton and rayon piece-goods to retailers 
during the 54 months from April 16th to September 30th 
were restricted to 75 per cent. of those made during the 
six months ended September 30, 1939, and those of linen 
piece-goods to 25 per cent. By an Order of the Board of 
Trade, issued on Thursday, the list of non-food consumption 

s whose sales to retailers are limited has been con- 
siderably extended to include a wide range of clothing, house- 
hold goods, ornaments and objects widely held to enhance 
feminine beauty, toys, cameras, musical instruments and office 
appliances. Even umbrellas have been included in the list, 
though whether it is changes in politics or in climate that 
render them less necessary is not revealed. During the period 
from June 6th to November 30th, supplies of these goods to 
retailers are to be restricted in value to two-thirds of those 
made to them during the six months ended November 30, 
1939. It is estimated that the value in 1939 of the retail sales 
of the goods now to be controlled was about £250 millions, 
while that of the cotton, rayon and linen piece-goods in- 
cluded in the first Order was about £100 millions. The ex- 
tent of the restriction can hardly be called drastic. But every 
step in this direction is to be welcomed. 


* * * 


Mr Churchill’s Aides 


Last week the Allied Supreme War Council met again 
in Paris to review the position after Hitler’s sweeping gains 
in the North. The new Prime Minister, who is also Minister 
of Defence, is clearly not going to be guided simply by 
precedence, and the British delegation at this meeting was 
no merely ex officio gathering. Mr Churchill himself was 
there, for the first time as Prime Minister; Mr Attlee, 
Deputy Leader of the Commons, made his first appearance; 
Sir Ronald Campbell, British Ambassador in Paris, 
attended; and the new Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
Sir John Dill, was, of course, present. The remaining two 
were hand-picked: Major-General H. L. Ismay, of Mr 
Churchill’s Chiefs of Staff Committee; and General E. L. 
Spears, chairman of the Anglo-French Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, chairman of the British Military Mission to Paris 
in 1917-20 and historian of the last war. When Mr Churchill 
came to power, party stress compelled the appointment of 
more than one man not of the first choice. But the Prime 
Minister has since worked mainly through the men he him- 
self wanted, on each tier of wartime administration. As 
Defence Minister as well as Prime Minister, he is something 
like a War Cabinet in himself, and he loses no chance to 
call in, from whatever field, the aid of men who can help in 
work, advice or discussion. 


* * * 


Latin America Considers Invasion 
Germany's new technique of invasion has thrown a lurid 

and disconcerting light upon her intrigues in Latin America. 
In most of the South American republics national defences 
are On a very small scale, and even the greater States would 
find it difficult to withstand an invasion from the air care- 
fully designed to paralyse the country’s lines of communica- 
tion and centres of administration. The distances which 
ny would have to traverse would still be a safeguard, 

but only on condition that the Allies’ command of the sea 
remained unbroken. And Germany is already in possession 
of certain strategic positions. German infiltration in the 
Civil aviation of South America is considerable. Certain 
tates are largely served by the subsidiaries of Lufthansa. 
Until a few weeks ago, the airlines of Colombia, a State with 
both a Pacific and an Atlantic seaboard and within com- 
ortable bombing distance of the Panama Canal, were under 
tan control. Germany, too, has colonies of potential 
fighting men already resident on South American soil, and 
Parliamentary inquiry in Uruguay has revealed the 
‘xtent to which German colonists have become a drilled and 
disciplined vanguard of the Nazi invasion. The United States’ 
Preoccupation with the growing menace of Nazi imperialism 
s well illustrated in the report made by the United States 
ef of Staff to a committee of Congress, in which he asked 
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that the National Guard should be available for service with 
the regular army. General Marshall’s reasons were largely 
based on evidence received of German activities south of 
Panama. Another sign of the United States’ alarm is the 
resolution before Congress declaring that the United States 
would not acquiesce in any attempt to transfer any part of 
the Western Hemisphere from one to another non-American 
Power. Whether the United States is alive to the obvious 
deduction, that Britain’s command of the seas is Latin 
America’s first line of defence, is more questionable; but the 
new gravity of the risk may prove a wise counsellor, 


* * ¥ 


800 Years of Portugal 


The Iberian peninsula has been the scene of some 
curious contrasts during the past week. While the Spanish 
Falangists have greeted the arrival of Sir Samuel Hoare with 
loud demands for Gibraltar, press insults and student 
demonstrations, Portugal is peacefully celebrating the 800th 
centenary of her existence as an independent State and has 
warmly welcomed the decision to send the Duke of Kent as 
Britain’s representative to the official celebrations later in 
the month. For 800 years Portugal has enjoyed—practically 
unbrokenly—the status of an independent nation State. In 
spite of her modest territory and small population, she has 
preserved not only her independence and her free, un- 
trammelled national existence, but also a great colonial empire 
overseas linked to her geographically only by her imperial 
sea routes. How is it that so small a State, controlling 
possessions which, militarily speaking, she could not hope 
to defend, has for so long enjoyed peace at home and security 
abroad? Because the British have for centuries fought the 
domination of Europe by a single Power from whatever side 
the threat might come, and within the system of security 
established by their relentless war on tyranny, Portugal has 
escaped servitude at the hands first of Spain and later of 
France; because Britain’s control of the seas has never been 
used to stifle the legitimate rights of other nations, however 
small; finally, because Portugal is Britain’s oldest ally. There 
is thus a lesson in Portugal’s eighth centenary which might 
be taken to heart across Portugal’s land frontiers. Once more 
a Power is seeking to dominate Europe. Once more Britain 
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has taken up the challenge. Does Spain, impoverished and 
weakened by civil war, hope to gain more from the establish- 
ment of German hegemony than from the continuance of a 
European system under which even the smallest States have 
the right to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” ? 


* * * 


Food Control 


The last six months have seen the transformation of the 
functions of Government from social administration to a 
supply business of incredible size and complexity. The last 
fortnight has seen the legal scope of that undertaking ex- 
tended to include, if need be, the labour of every person and 
the use of every piece of property in the country. The Civil 
Service has necessarily been expanded by the inclusion of 
many traders and industrialists without whose expert know- 
ledge this enterprise could not have been started or kept in 
operation. But, as The Economist has often pointed out, the 
inclusion of expert advisers carries with it the danger of 
entrenching business monopolies under the zxgis of State 
control. In war, military or financial exigencies may demand 
the destruction of some private firms in the national interest, 
the abolition of some functions such as, say, wheat or wool 
broking, and even, maybe, the total disappearance of certain 
industries and trades concerned with non-essential luxury 
articles. To leave these decisions to men whose lives have been 
spent in the threatened trade, and who naturally hope to 
return to it after the war, is to run the risk that decisions 
will be weighted in favour of sectional rather than national 
interests. The Fourth Report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure emphasises this danger in connection 
with the Ministry of Food. Out of 28 controllers of various 
foods under the Ministry, no fewer than 20 were formerly 
engaged in trading in the commodity they now control. In at 
least one case, an important official, while performing his 
duties at the Ministry, was also engaged as a representative 
of his trade in negotiating the operating margins to be 
allowed. Such a situation must produce a difficult clash of 
loyalties. The solution and safeguard, the Report rightly 
suggests, is to secure a strict separation between policy and 
execution. 


Policy and the general plans for achieving it should be 
clearly settled by the Minister and his Civil Servants. Once 
that has been done, full value can be made of the services 
of the Trade Directors by allowing them discretion in execut- 
ing the Minister’s plans. 


* 


It is rather disquieting, in this connection, to find in how 
many cases the prices paid to producers or the operating 
margins allowed to distributors have been settled by reference 
to “cost of production.” It is an article of faith among 
business men that prices should be fixed to cover their 
current “ cost of production ” and to leave them a reasonable 
profit. But, apart from the fact that costs of production vary 
to an almost unbelievable extent between firms in the same 
trade, this view ignores the fact that costs can within limits 
be adjusted to prices. In the last twenty years, the costs of 
distributing our staple foods have been inflated by elaborate 
packings, by the provision of convenient though not neces- 
sary services, by the multiplication of brands, qualities and 
types. In wartime, these unnecessary frills must be cut 
away. Probably the easiest way to eliminate them is bluntly 
to reduce the distributive margin allowed, and then to 
appeal to the housewives to simplify both their range of 
purchases and their demand for expensive packings and 
services. 

* * * 


The New Dispersal 


The latest turn of the war has caused the old distinction 
between the vulnerable and safe areas of England to be 
examined afresh. Three weeks ago, children evacuated to 
certain east coast towns were transferred to Wales; and on 
Sunday the 8,000 children who were evacuated to any dis- 
tricts, whether rural or urban, within approximately ten miles 
of the coasts of Suffolk, Essex, Kent and part of Norfolk were 
moved. In addition, a number of towns on the south-east 
coast have been declared by the Government to be evacuation 
areas in the light of the enemy’s occupation of the Low 
Countries and Northern France; and parents living in them 
had the chance last Sunday of sending their children away to 
Wales and the Midlands. Unfortunately, the number who 
went, some 40,000, was only about 60 per cent. of the total 
number of children, though in some towns a better result— 
75 per cent. or over—was achieved. In the other evacuation 
areas, where under the Government’s second scheme evacua- 
tion would take place only in the event of serious air-raids, 
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registration has so tar been even more disappointing. In the 
London area 117,000 children have been registered out of 
450,000; in Birmingham, 7,700 out of 55,000; in Manchester 
17,500 out of 70,000; and altogether about one child in five 
Since the stories of the deaths of children in air raids jp 
Belgium and France—20 children were killed in the firs, 
raid on Paris—have not made evacuation more popular, 
nothing will—short of air raids themselves, when it may be 
too late. In view of the clear and shocking warnings they 
have received, it is difficult to understand how parents can be 
so stupid or so selfish; and the time has surely come when 
the Government should exercise its powers to enforce 
evacuation, even if the compulsion is restricted to school- 
children. Parents are compelled to send their children to 
school. As the schools will henceforward be closed in the 
new evacuation areas and presumably in the old ones if air 
raids are serious, ought it not to be compulsory for children 
to be sent where they can continue their education in com- 
parative safety? 


* * * 


Training Women Workers 


The multiplication of war output has two stages. The 
first, which has dragged on for nine months and is now at 
last moving towards a peak, is to concentrate all available 
labour and all existing plant capacity on war work; it is the 
stage of reorganisation. The second is the stage of expansion, 
vital for victory, when capacity must be increased and the 
labour available expanded pari passu in numbers; and, so 
far, the really large scale measures, to use the country’s 
entire labour supply, potential as well as actual, to the best 
advantage and to organise a programme of mass training of 
machine operators, mostly women, are still in their pre- 
liminary information-gathering phase. Women and _ other 
unskilled people will be needed in vast numbers for train- 
ing, not so much to replace or eke out existing war workers 
at the present scale of output as to aid and make possible 
the utmost expansion of arms production. After the imme- 
diate difficult task of changing over to war work inside the 
metal and engineering industries has been largely carried 
through, the next stage (which will be ushered in by the 
opening of all the 37 ordnance factories) will be wholly 
expansory in character, and these industries will require 
hundreds of thousands of new workers, of whom the bulk 
will have to be women and girls. The job to be done now is 
to start their training at once so that they will be ready in 
sufficient numbers when they are wanted. 


* 


The most easily trainable will be women and girls drawn, 
not from “idleness.” but from factories in non-essential 
trades and the women between 30 and 50 years of age who, 
as girls, have had factory experience, especially in the Mid- 
lands. It is a source of strength compared with 1914-18 
that many more women are working or have worked in 
factories. After them come housewives without industrial 
experience, domestic servants, shop assistants and the seden- 
tary female workers in commerce. These millions make up 4 
reserve, not only to “ man” the expanding war industries, 
but also to replace and release men in those civilian occupa- 
tions, distribution, transport, food, drink and tobacco, tex- 
tiles, and Government service, that are allowed to remain 
alive. Time is short. Every factory with machines for arms 
production and machine tools should now be obliged to take 
on a quota of supernumerary women and girls for training, 
recruited by the employment exchanges and allocated by the 
Area Supply Boards. The trainees would fetch and carry 
for the workers on the job, and by contact with them, mainly 
without any formal whole-time instructors, learn in a month 
or so familiarity with factory conditions, some workshop 
sense, broad knowledge of single-purpose machines and 
discipline. Labour managers (many more of whom will have 
to be women), acting as a link between employment ¢x- 
changes and factories, would supervise this process of in- 
struction by example, and at the end of their training the 
women would be at the disposal of the Ministry of Labour 
for employment wherever their services were required. If 
some such scheme is not got under way immediately, the 
large-scale expansion of our power to produce will prove 
very nearly impossible. 


“ 


* * * 


Dividend Limitation Withdrawn 

Having announced the raising of the Excess Profits Tax 
to 100 per cent. last week, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Tuesday decided to abandon the Dividend Limitatio? 
Bill, which received its second reading a fortnight ago. The 
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Chancellor argues that the raising of E.P.T. to 100 per cent. 
for all businesses substantially replaces the dividend limita- 
tion proposals, whose main object was to prevent increased 
purchasing power reaching the hands of shareholders, and 
he relies on the tact that the companies which, with a 100 
per cent. E.P.T., would be most affected by dividend limita- 
tion are those which have distributed less than their full 
profits in the past. ‘This argument is not entirely convincing. 
Indeed, the Chancellor coupled the withdrawal of the Bill 
with an appeal to all companies to act in accordance with 
its general principles, since the national interest required 
reduced consumption by individuals and the greatest 
measure of support for new Government loans. But the 
areas covered by the dividend limitation proposals and by 
E.P.T. at 100 per cent. are not contiguous. Many companies 
who have followed a conservative distribution policy in the 
past have maintained their profits at a steady high level. 
Their liability to E.P.T. will be relatively small, and it will 
jeave a significant margin of profits available for increasing 
their ordinary share dividends, if they chose to disregard the 
Chancellor’s moral suasion. Doubtless the majority of com- 
panies will follow his precept. But there seems no funda- 
mental reason why this should lack statutory force. There 
was no general disagreement with the principles of the Bill, 
and although some hard cases were inevitable, they were to 
have the right of appeal. A tax on wartime increases in 
profits to prevent their passage to the consumption goods 
market, where they would compete for resources with the 
munitions industries, is essential. But the restriction, as far 
as possible, of the expenditure of amy profits on such un- 
essential purposes is also necessary. Dividend limitation im- 
posed control at the source, and to replace it by voluntary 
abstention on the part of company directors and their share- 
holders seems quite gratuitous. 


* * * 


E.P.T. Without Excesses 

Sir Kingsley Wood on Wednesday moved the expected 
resolution raising the tax on excess profits arising after 
March last to 10U per cent. The Chancellor announced new 
powers to control improper expenditure, which was experi- 
enced during and after the last war, when the maximum 
rate of Excess Profits Duty never exceeded 80 per cent. The 
only experience of a total tax on excess profits in British 
fiscal history is provided by the Munitions Duty, which was 
merged with the Excess Profits Duty at the end of 1916. 
Under rules issued in 1915 determining the scope and collec- 
tion of the Munitions Duty, two are of particular relevance 
to-day. It was provided that appropriate adjustments should 
be made to disallow any increase in salaries or other pay- 
ments to managers or directors of controlled establishments 
and to disallow any steps taken since the end of the standard 
period which might operate to reduce net profits subject to 
Munitions Duty. Secondly, if the Minister concluded that 
a Substantial sum would be payable as an excess on muni- 
tions profits, he could require a provisional payment on 
account, even though the precise amount of the excess had 
not been finally determined. Both provisions are relevant to 
the total levy of excess profits on all businesses, Moreover, 
all accounts and financial statements were to be subject to 
examination by an accountant nominated by the Minister, 
and proper facilities for inspecting books and records had 
to be afforded to such accountants by munitions undertak- 
ings. Some similar provisions might surely be considered for 
E.P.T. It is true, as the Chancellor pointed out, that the 
combination of control of expenditure by directors with the 
several checks which the Inland Revenue authorities can 
apply should limit wasteful spending. The main danger in 
4 war economy is unnecessary new capital expenditure, but 
this is safeguarded by the control of resources for war pro- 
duction, and also by the strict principles applied by the 
Inland Revenue authorities in disallowing new capital ex- 
penditure, and elaborate repairs or renewals charged against 
profits. Hence any wasteful expenditure would be limited 
largely to undue increases in salaries and other payments to 
staff and to expenditure of a goodwill character. For director- 
controlled companies, payments to directors will be strictly 
limited under the general E.P.T. provisions, though the 
Same tightness of control may not be so simple for large 
Public undertakings. The safeguards for controlling salaries 
Paid in family businesses are also to be strengthened by 
4 new clause, giving the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
Power to disallow any item of expenditure which is not 
reasonably necessary for the business, Further retrospective 
Powers will be obtained, if necessary, to protect the tax from 
avoidance. But the most complete safeguard would be a 
Comprehensive tax on all wartime increases in individual 
meomes. An Excess Income Tax thus becomes almost a 
Hecessity as well as desirable on general grounds. 
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Shorter Notes 


_ From July Ist rationing of newsprint will come into force 
in Australia. Daily papers which have more than 72 pages 
in a week, weeklies exceeding 28 pages, and Sunday news- 
Papers exceeding 38 pages, will have their supplies of news- 
print reduced by 35 per cent. of the tonnage used in 1938-39. 
Smaller papers will suffer reductions of 25 to 30 per cent. 
This rationing will save Australia about £800,000 (sterling) 
in foreign exchange in a year. 


* 


The disposal of this season’s West African cocoa crop 
has been seriously affected by the loss of important pre-war 
markets—Germany, Holland and Scandinavia, which took 
roughly a third of the Gold Coast’s crop. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has said that the consequent 
accumulation of stocks has created serious pressure on stor- 
age space and that the Government, after consultation with 
the local Governments, has decided that the mid-crop must 
be destroyed as it is purchased. The policy of Government 
purchase has, therefore, prevented the loss of markets from 
touching the native grower, but it is a pity that efforts to 
increase sales elsewhere have not met with more success. 


* 


The New Zealand House of Representatives has passed 
the Emergency Regulations Bill; and the Government is now 
empowered to require that all persons should place them- 
selves, their services and their property at the disposal of the 
State for the purposes of the war. 


* 


There is a danger lest the newly recognised needs of 
home defence should obscure the old, but even more vital. 
ones of civil defence. he fact that in April it was decided 
to dispense with the services of some 35,000 paid whole- 
time A.R.P. workers did not mean that A.R.P. as a whole 
was overstaffed; and, at the time the economies were made, 
it was announced that at least 250,000 more unpaid volun- 
teers were wanted. To-day, some areas—and the most vulner- 
able ones—are still crying out for A.R.P. and A.F.S. workers. 
Air-raids will precede invasion; and the transfer of wardens 
and other civil defence workers to become Ironsides and 
parashooters, which is taking place in some districts, should 
be stopped immediately. 


* 


The enormous cost of workmen’s compensation is revealed 
in the Home Office return for 1938. The total paid out in 
compensation for accidents and industrial diseases, in the 
seven big groups of industries alone, amounted to £6,765,067 
But this figure only includes the payments to workers and 
their dependents, and taking into account charges and ex- 
penses, the total would be about £8,500,000. The total cost 
for all industry is estimated at £13,500,000. 
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Small Aecounts 


By tradition as well as by deliberate policy, the 
Westminster Bank has always aimed at fostering 
the ‘small’ account. Moreover, there is nosharper 
line of demarcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ 
than between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always been good 
business for the Bank to encourage the smaller 
account, with confidence in its growth later on. 


means hardly warrant a banking account are 
invited to consult the Manager of any branch 
and to find that their hesitation may have been 
groundless. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The New Lithuania 


(By a Correspondent) 


URING the last year Lithuania has passed through an 

unusual period of economic and social changes. The 
boundaries of that small country have changed twice during 
eight months. In March of last year Hitler marched into 
Memel and incorporated Memel and its district into the Ger- 
man Reich. This reduced the territory of Lithuania by 5 per 
cent. and its population by 6 per cent. The economic loss 
was, however, much greater; communication with the sea 
was interfered with, and a large part of the cellulose, ferti- 
liser, plywood, timber and textile industries was left be- 
yond the new borders. 

Before the country managed to adapt herself to the new 
conditions and resume normal work in the new setting, a 
further change took place, which resulted in a greater disloca- 
tion of the country’s economic, social and political life. 
In October last the Russians handed over to Lithuania the 
district of Vilna which they had taken from Poland, and 
received in exchange several military strategic bases along 
the Lithuanian Baltic coast and in the country. This in- 
creased Lithuania by 6,650 square kilometres and 460,000 
people, which amounts to 13 per cent. of the country’s total 
territory and 19 per cent. of the population, respectively. 

The town and district of Vilna had, however, undergone 
two months of war, and their economic life was therefore 
completely destroyed. The retreating Polish and invading 
Russian armies had used up all the stores of food, and the 
Soviet authorities have also dismantled all works and re- 
moved as much factory equipment as possible to Russia. The 
population was deprived of all financial resources and, in 
addition, large numbers of refugees from German and 
Russian occupied Poland swarmed over the country. 

The Lithuanian Government and population have done 
their best to supply food and necessities for the newly 
acquired territories. The Lietuvos Bankas has provided finan- 
cial resources and made arrangements for the exchange of 
a large part of zlotys into litas, fixing the rate of exchange of 
one zloty to 0.50 litas. The Allies and the United States of 
America organised large-scale relief for the refugees and all 
the voluntary organisations have done their best to co- 
operate with the Lithuanian authorities. 


Economic Revival 


The restoration of the economic life of the new ter- 
ritories is making good progress, and the timber, plywood, 
paper, cardboard and flax industries show good pros- 
pects. Negotiations are now going on with the Russian 
authorities about the supply of timber from the Russian 
forests to the Vilna sawmills, and also about shipping 
arrangements for the output of the sawmills via Odessa and 
the White Sea ports to Great Britain, Palestine and the Near 
East. 

The plywood factory in Vilna, with a production capa- 
city of about 10,000 to 12,000 cubic metres per annum, is 
also starting work very shortly. This factory will take the 
place of the Memel plywood factory which is in the hands 
_of the Germans. The plywood produced will cover the de- 
mand of the Lithuanian market and a large part of the out- 
put could be exported via Russia to different countries. 

There are also four cardboard and three paper factories 
in the neighbourhood of Vilna with a productive capacity of 
about 10,000 tons of cardboard and 30,000 tons of paper. 
Before the war the Vilna factories used to supply about 50 
per cent. of the cardboard demand of the Polish market 
and exported about 25 per cent. of their output to Great 
Britain. About 85 per cent. of the output is now available 
for export. The production and export of cardboard has 
hitherto been hampered by the abnormal war conditions and 
by transport difficulties, but the industry pins great hopes 
on the outcome of the British negotiations with Russia, 
as indeed does the whole Lithuanian business world. Mean- 
while, representatives of both industries are collaborating 
with the Government in finding export markets. 





Flax Industry Reorganisation 


The flax industry has also suffered because of the war 
It has been decided that the flax co-operative union “ Linas” 
should complete this year the equipment of the large flax 
processing factory which is now being erected, and tha 
two new factories should be built in the Mazaikai and Plunge 
districts respectively. Steps were also decided upon to ensure 
regular supplies for the proposed new flax processing con- 
cerns, A large part of the flax produced and processed jn 
Lithuania would find its way to the English market. 


Fune 1st. 


The War 
and 
Chinese Trade 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


EurROPE’S share in China's imports declined during the first 
seven months of the European war from 17 to below 10 per 
cent. The German invasion of Scandinavia, the Netherlands 
and Belgium further reduced this share to slightly less 
than 8 per cent. 

Of the former neutral countries attacked by Germany, 
Belgium played the most important part in China’s foreign 
trade. Shipments from Belgium, in the past few months, 
accounted for over 10 per cent. of all Chinese imports from 
Europe. In some categories of steel sheets and plates, steel 
bars, and electrical materials, Belgian merchandise dominated 
the China market. There seems to be no prospect of a con- 
tinuation of these Belgian exports to the Far East, and they 
will probably be replaced by American products. Chinese 
imports from the Netherlands were and are insignificant. 


Britain Supplants Germany 


Great Britain now accounts for one-third of China’s 
imports from Europe, but her share in China’s total im- 
ports is less than 3 per cent. Chinese imports from the 
United Kingdom dropped heavily after the outbreak of the 
European war, and in the first quarter of this year their 
value was 25 per cent. lower than in the corresponding 
months of 1939. This decline was especially heavy in iron 
and steel, flax, hemp and jute goods, and woollen textiles. 
On the other hand, Great Britain managed to increase her 
exports to China of paper and paperware and also, by seizing 
some former German markets, of chemicals and dyes. Since 
March, 1940, she ranks ahead of Germany in Chinese 
imports. 

Germany early in May still ranked second in Chinese pur- 
chases from Europe. Though in Shanghai and Free China 
the imports from Germany amount to less than half the 
value of imports from the United Kingdom, Germany sells 
more than Britain to the Japanese-occupied areas. The value 
of imports from Germany in all China is but slightly below 
that of imports from Great Britain. German goods, up 1 
this spring, continued to arrive here in fairly large quantities. 
Bulky German goods were shipped here in Japanese, Italian 
and other neutral bottoms, while commodities of high value 
but small bulk such as pharmaceutical goods arrived via 
Siberia. China’s imports of German chemicals have drop 
80 per cent., and of German dyes 40 per cent. since the 
ginning of the European war, but imports of German 1fon 
and steel, rails and motor vehicles have actually in 
according to Chinese Maritime Customs figures. 
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maritime section of this trade, however, now appears to have 
heen stopped by the entry into the Allied ranks of Norway, 
the Netherlands and Belgium. 


U.S.A. and Japan Supplant Both 


Like the war of twenty-five years ago, the present European 
war is tending to accelerate the decline of Europe’s China 
trade, and to increase instead China’s economic intercourse 
with other Eastern countries and with America. The princi- 

benefits from the recent decline of Chinese imports from 
Europe were reaped by Japan and the United States. The 
trade abandoned by Europe in the Japanese-occupied areas 
has been taken over chiefly by Japan, while in the open 
Shanghai market and in Free China the United States is 
replacing Germany, Britain and other European countries. 
Japan now supplies almost half of the chemicals and approxi- 
mately one-third of the dyes imported by China, followed by 
the United States with shares of 20 and 25 per cent. re- 
spectively. Japan to-day accounts for 70 per cent. of the 
occupied areas’ total imports, while the United States has 
first place with a share of 40 per cent. in the imports of 
Shanghai, which form more than two-fifths of China’s 
total imports. 

Not only the American Chambers of Commerce in China, 
but also the official trade representatives of Australia and 
Canada at Shanghai, are flooded by importers with inquiries 
for goods formerly imported here from Europe. While 
Australian and Canadian manufacturers show but little re- 
sponse to those inquiries, numerous United States indus- 
tries formerly not interested in the China trade are now eager 
to secure suitable agents in China. Careful consideration, 
however, is being given to the selection of such agents, with 
a view to entrusting United States industrial agencies only 
to firms likely to continue business relations with the United 
States after the termination of the present wars in China and 
Europe. 


Effect on Shipping 


These changes in the distribution of China’s trade are not 
yet fully reflected in the distribution of the China ports’ 
foreign shipping, as far as the United States is concerned; 
but that country’s tonnage in the China ports, in the first 
quarter of this year, was double that of the corresponding 
period of the previous year, and its share in the China ports’ 
total foreign shipping rose from 2 to 5 per cent. There are 
now four American shipping lines regularly calling at 
Shanghai against two before the war. 

British shipping in the China ports suffered a huge de- 
crease, Owing largely to the withdrawal of large British pas- 
senger boats and the requisitioning of a series of British 
freighters and other small vessels. The tonnage of British 
ships entered and cleared in China ports in January-March, 
1940, was 1,160,000 tons only, half the tonnage registered 
during the first quarter of the past year. Japanese China 
shipping, on the other hand, in the same periods, increased 
by 600,000 to 3,103,000 tons, accounting for half the carry- 
ing trade in China ports and outdistancing the British 
shipping volume by almost 200 per cent. 


May 15th. 


The Next Move in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT ] 


Every week since the launching of the German offensive 
through the Low Countries and Luxemburg has brought its 
special shock to French public opinion. First was the German 
success in piercing the French line of fortifications along the 

Then came the sweep to the Channel, dramatically 
ainounced in M. Reynaud’s “La patrie est en danger ” 
Speech. 

The major shock of the past week was the surrender of 
King Leopold, “le roi felon,” as the French newspapers 
bitterly call him. Some of the despair, which was mingled 
with rage when the first news of this capitulation became 
known, has been relieved by the heroic quality of the fighting 
i Flanders and by the fact that the encircled British and 
French forces have fought their way to the sea and to 

tion. 

Severe as these shocks have been, public opinion is braced 
© meet other, still greater blows in the near future. Italy 
lever seemed so close to intervention; that issue may have 
been decided before these lines can be printed. And what may 
Prove to be the decisive battle of the war, so far as France is 
‘oncerned, will scarcely be postponed very long after the end 
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of the fighting around Dunkirk. General Weygand has taken 
advantage of the absence of severe pressure on other parts of 
the front to clear the left bank of the Somme of small 
German forces which had crossed the river and to establish 
the best possible front along the continuous water line of the 
Somme, the Oise-Aisne canal and the Aisne. Farther to the 
east is the still intact Maginot Line and then the Rhine. 


Military Experience Gained 


In the light of the experiences of the last few weeks, how- 
ever, few military experts are inclined to place much depen- 
dence on the success of merely holding a line, however strong. 
The mass use of the tank has restored to war the element of 
mobility which it lost on the western front during the World 
War. In order to win, it is now obviously necessary to give 
blows as well as to parry them, and there is general con- 
fidence that Weygand, the disciple of Foch, will lose no 
opportunity to put this doctrine into practice. 

A brief visit to the Aisne Front two or three days ago 
conveyed a few at least negatively reassuring impressions. 
There were no signs of panic or demoralisation among 
soldiers or civilians. The roads between Paris and Verdun 
were remarkably free from refugees, so that intensive military 
traffic could proceed unhindered. 

Officers at the front were convinced that, severe as the 
German blow had been, it had taught certain useful lessons 
for the future. A machine gun capable of quick adjustments 
has been found efficacious against the low-flying aeroplane. 
The huge German tanks, impervious to the fire of ordinary 
anti-tank guns, can be smashed by the famous quick-firing 
French 75’s and also by cannon of smaller calibre. And, of 
course, there has been an element of hardening under pres- 
sure, of becoming accustomed to offensive methods which, at 
the outset, possessed the quality of surprise which was 
attached to the use of gas and tanks in the World War. 


Severe Economic Losses 


No one has been thinking much of the economic losses 
entailed by the German invasion, just as a person whose life 
was in danger during a fire or an earthquake would not be 
likely to make an inventory of his property damages. But 
these economic losses have been heavy. The regions now 
under German occupation account for 70 per cent. of 
France’s output of coal, for 90 per cent. of its textiles, apart 
from silk, for 65 per cent. of its sugar and the same per- 
centage of industrial alcohol, for 12 per cent. of its iron and 
16 per cent. of its steel. 

The serious character of this picture is enhanced by the 
fact that 77 per cent. of France’s iron and 70 per cent. of its 
steel come from the two Departments of Moselle and 
Meurthe et Moselle. While these latter Departments, covered 
by the Maginot Line, have not been penetrated except on 
the extreme outer fringes, the closeness of the front has 
caused the evacuation and stoppage of a number of their 
industries. 

It has sometimes been said, in relation to the Sino-Japanese 
War, that China has sacrificed space to gain time. The 
French hope that the same principle may hold good in regard 
to their own struggle, that the vastly superior resources of 
the British and French Empires and of the United States 
will come into play after the first violence of the German 
onset has been checked. But France, with its modern net- 
work of railways and good roads and its comparatively small 
area, is not China, and there is a definite limit beyond which 
retreat could not be carried out with much prospect of ulti- 
mate victory. The supreme test, which seemed so unreal and 
far away during the eight months of shadow-war, may well 
now be a matter of a very few months, perhaps even of a 
very few weeks. 


June 1st. 
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United States Defence 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


On May 16th the President asked Congress for appropria- 
tions approximating $1,200 millions, nearly evenly divided 
between the Army and the Navy. The greatest emphasis was 
upon the proposed increase of the air force to a figure of 
ten times its present strength, but the other elements of the 
programme are capable of more rapid realisation. This 
appropriation is to be supplementary to the authorisation of 
about $2,000 millions already outlined in the Budget, and 
brings the total allocated to national defence in the coming 
fiscal year to above $3,000 millions. 

On May 10th (the day of the invasion of the Netherlands) 


BUSINESS INDICES 
1923-5 = 100 (Unadjusted) ) 


April, March, = April, 
1939 1940 1940* 
Industrial production (total) ... 95 106 104 
Manufactures (total)............ 96 105 103 
ea oes cobagans 84 102 QU 
Non-durable .................. 106 108 106 
oars i ciduesnikcevknsrees 87 112 11] 

Construction contracts (total) ... 76 63 71 

OS Eee 68 60 71 

ss is wa chisnsen 83 65 72 
Factory employment (total) ...... 94-1 100-8 

Durable goods ............... 84:8 96-4 

Non-durable goods ......... 103-0 105-0 
Factory payrolls (total)............ 85-5 98-2 

Durable goods ............... 79-5 97-5 

Non-durable goods ......... 92-2 99-0 a 
Freight car loadings (total) ...... 58 67 67 

Miscellaneous ............... 72 74 76 
Department store sales............ 88 86 86 
Department store stocks ......... 69 71 


* Preliminary. 


the share market developed acute weakness; since that date 
it has experienced one of the most severe declines ever re- 
corded in an equal period of time. This weakness was com- 
municated to the bond market (except Government securities 
and the highest grade corporates), and to a lesser extent to 
the commodity market; the break in wheat was so severe 
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that it was considered advisable to establish minimum prices 

This decline has carried the averages back to about the 
level of April, 1939, and has more than erased the entire 
rise that took place last September in the “war marker» 
There was no margin position to be liquidated; consequently 
it is argued that the deflationary consequences which have 
been the invariable sequel of comparable declines in the Past 
will be avoided. 

The actual business developments during April were no 
unfavourable. There was a small decline in the index of Pro- 
duction, but much less than in any recent month; and 
during May it appears that the April level has been maip. 
tained or slightly improved. 

Though the April figures are a little below those of March, 
they are about 10 per cent. above those of April last year, The 
increase is mostly accounted for by automobiles and ste¢) 
Automobile production was very high in April, but by the 
end of the month there was some evidence of over-stocking 
and price concessions appeared, with the intent of Moving 
the market. 


New York and Beyond 


New York City has been almost continuously depressed 
since 1929, while in some parts of the country there is strong 
evidence that conditions are more prosperous than in the 
gala days of the New Era. This disparity is rather clearly 
marked in the data on debits: — 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
( $’000,000,000) 
New York City 

$ 


$ § 
Nov., 1938 12,425 Mar., 1939 16,274 Jan., 1940 14,739 
Tie os 18,879 Apr.,_;; i311 Fe. ow 12,138 
Jan., 1939 14,533 Nov., 13,041 Mar., ,, 15,201 
Feb., ,, 12,380 Dec., ,, 17,633 Apr., 5, 15,519 


The rather strongly marked quarterly increases are partly 
tax dates and partly interest and dividend payments. But 
comparing recent months with the same months a year 
earlier, there is no evidence of any such upturn in produc- 
tion as was shown in the business indices. Even the strong 
Christmas trade did not raise the 1939 figures above the low 
level of a year earlier. 


140 Citte 5 Outside Ne w York 

$ $ $ 
Nov. 1938 17,039 Mar., 1939 18,211 Jan., 1940 19,978 
es a 21,087 Apr.,_,,; 16,832 Feb., ,, 17,344 
Jan., 1939 17,860 Nov., ,, 18,636 Mar., ,, 19,537 
Feb., ;; Le i: ae 22,386 Apr., 5; 19,250 


Here, again, the figures do not show any such exag- 
geration as the production index last autumn; but there is 
also nothing indicative of the severe slump in the first 
quarter. After making allowance for the quarter dates and 
for Christmas, one still has the impression of a progressive 
movement, neither violent nor erratic, but well sustained. 
The dissimilarity in the combined New York and outside 
debits was formerly attributed to the consequences of the 
stock market, but over the period listed above only Septem- 
ber, 1939, had any considerable stock market activity. It is 
difficult to reject the conclusion that the economy of New 
York City no longer runs parallel to that of the rest of the 
United States; and a pretty strong case can be made for the 
argument that the debits outside New York are a clearer, 
more consistent picture of the economy than the production 
index. 

May 22nd. 


Italy’s Record Expenditure 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


On May 17th Signor Thaon di Revel, the Italian Finance 
Minister, made his annual review before the Senate. He 
gave revised estimates of revenue and expenditure during the 
current financial year ending on June 30th, putting revenue 
at 29,740 million lire and expenditure, ordinary and extra 
ordinary, at the record figure of 56,140 million lire. If his 
estimate of the national income of 115,000 million lire 8 
accepted, then even in a state of non-belligerency the 
Central Government alone, excluding local authorities, 
been spending close on half the national income. | 
Draconian measures have already been taken to increas 
the yield of taxation. Tax collectors have not hesitated to us 
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unorthodox methods of extracting the maximum amount of 
money from private individuals. Loopholes through which 
taxation was being legally evaded have been closed. A tax is 
being imposed on incomes of over 12,000 lire which have 
benefited from war expenditure. 

Nevertheless, the Finance Minister hinted at the possi- 
bility that new sacrifices might be required, and in the event 
of active participation in the present war they would cer- 
tainly be necessary. It is, however, hard to see how the 
burden of taxation can be much further increased. Italy 
reached the stage of full employment some time ago. 
Measures to stop the rise in prices have been less successful 
than in Germany. Distrust of the currency is widespread. 
After five years of intermittent warfare, first in East Africa 
and then in Spain, few reserves are left. War with the Allies, 
unless it were a swift and victorious war, would bring the 
day of uncontrolled inflation very near. 


May 24th. 


Swiss Fears of Invasion 
[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT J} 


SWITZERLAND experienced anxious days when important 
German concentrations along her border and other signs sug- 
gested that Germany intended breaking through. Though 
many inhabitants of the frontier districts hurriedly left their 
homes on their own initiative, the population remained calm 
and resolved. A few days before, the whole Army had been 
remobilised and, within twenty-four hours, the troops were 
all at their fighting stations. That mobilisation concerned 
about one-third of the Army which was on leave, as nearly 
300,000 men were permanently guarding the frontiers. 

The invasion of Holland and Belgium was a lesson for the 
Swiss, who at once took drastic measures with a view to 
coping with the fifth column and parachutists. Local guards 
were formed of men no longer liable to military service, of 
young men who already had some musketry training, and 
of members of the rifle clubs. Nearly 500,000 volunteers were 
thus recruited, who are patrolling the country day and night 
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with the police and special anti-parachutist army units. 
Switzerland has thus over one million armed men at her 
disposal, a splendid effort when one remembers that the 
population barely exceeds four millions. 

At the same time, all foreign residents were ordered to 
hand over to the police any firearms and ammunition they 
possessed, and almost all willingly complied with the Govern- 
ment order. Though travelling by train and motor car re- 
mains unrestricted, the police and soldiers are stopping all 
passers-by on the roads and even in the towns, and foreigners 
are not allowed to move their residence from one Canton to 
another without a special ‘permit. These measures have 
already made possible the discovery and arrest of a number 
of people who had so far escaped the control of the police or 
had no passports, Special measures have also been taken with 
a view to preventing foreign seaplanes from landing on the 


lakes. 


Effect on Banks 


‘The invasion menace resulted in heavy withdrawals from 
the banks, but there was no limitation on withdrawals, and 
the run did not last long. The report of the National Bank 
of May 15th shows that banknote circulation increased by 
Frs.162 millions and reached Frs.2,169 millions. That 
amount is less than that recorded at the time of the Sudeten 
crisis or in August, 1939. On the other hand, the gold reserve 
decreased by Frs.70 millions and stood at Frs.2,054 millions, 
so that it represented 73.76 per cent. of the banknote circula- 
tion, and, together with foreign currencies, it represented 
98.79 per cent. of the engagements of the Bank. Since then 
banknote circulation has risen by a further Frs.56 millions, 
while the gold reserve showed a new drop of Frs.72 millions. 

The threat to Switzerland has now somewhat abated, but 
precautionary measures have not been relaxed, and the Swiss 
people are more than ever unanimously resolved to defend 
their country and their liberties to the last drop of their 
blood. That is further proved by a manifesto issued by the 
Swiss Socialist Party, which says that all Swiss workers are 
ready to sacrifice themselves for the defence of the country 
and of freedom. 

May 27th. 
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United States Defence 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT ] 


On May 16th the President asked Congress for appropria- 
tions approximating $1,200 millions, nearly evenly divided 
between the Army and the Navy. The greatest emphasis was 
upon the proposed increase of the air force to a figure of 
ten times its present strength, but the other elements of the 
programme are capable of more rapid realisation. This 
appropriation is to be supplementary to the authorisation of 
about $2,000 millions already outlined in the Budget, and 
brings the total allocated to national defence in the coming 
fiscal year to above $3,000 millions. 

On May 10th (the day of the invasion of the Netherlands) 


BUSINESS INDICES 
1923-5 = 100 (Unadjusted) ) 


April, March, April, 
1939 1940 1940* 
Industrial production (total) ... 95 106 104 
Manufactures (total)............ 96 105 103 
Se 84 102 99 
PiOm-Gurable ..............000. 106 108 106 
SE eee 87 112 111 

Construction contracts (total) ... 76 63 71 

SE Sen ccnsssiéusbscsss 68 60 71 

STF cxskccccduncks onsen 83 65 72 
Factory employment (total) ...... 94-1 100-8 

Durable goods ............... 84-8 96-4 

Non-durable goods ......... 103-0 105-0 
Factory payrolls (total)............ 85-5 98-2 

Durable goods ............... 79-5 97-5 

Non-durable goods ......... 92:2 99-0 ie 
Freight car loadings (total) ...... 58 67 67 

Miscellaneous ............... 72 74 76 
Department store sales............ 88 86 86 
Department store stocks ......... 69 71 


* Preliminary. 


the share market developed acute weakness; since that date 
it has experienced one of the most severe declines ever re- 
corded in an equal period of time. This weakness was com- 
municated to the bond market (except Government securities 
and the highest grade corporates), and to a lesser extent to 
the commodity market; the break in wheat was so severe 
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that it was considered advisable to establish minimum prices 

This decline has carried the averages back to about the 
level of April, 1939, and has more than erased the entire 
rise that took place last September in the “war market» 
There was no margin position to be liquidated; consequently 
it is argued that the deflationary consequences which have 
been the invariable sequel of comparable declines in the Past 
will be avoided. 

The actual business developments during April were Not 
unfavourable. There was a small decline in the index of Pro- 
duction, but much less than in any recent month; ang 
during May it appears that the April level has been maip. 
tained or slightly improved. 

Though the April figures are a little below those of March, 
they are about 10 per cent. above those of April last year. The 
increase is mostly accounted for by automobiles and ste¢| 
Automobile production was very high in April, but by the 
end of the month there was some evidence of Over-stocking 
and price concessions appeared, with the intent of moving 
the market. 


New York and Beyond 


New York City has been almost continuously depressed 
since 1929, while in some parts of the country there is strong 
evidence that conditions are more prosperous than in the 
gala days of the New Era. This disparity is rather clearly 
marked in the data on debits: — 7 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


( $?000,000,000) 

New York City 
$ $ $ 
Nov., 1938 12,425 Mar., 1939 16,274 Jan., 1940 14,739 
_ 18,879 Apr., 5; 13,311 Feb., 12,138 
Jan., 1939 14,533 Nov., ,, 13,041 Mar., ,, 15,201 
a 12,380 Dec., ,, 17,633 Apr., 5; 15,519 


The rather strongly marked quarterly increases are partly 
tax dates and partly interest and dividend payments. But 
comparing recent months with the same months a year 
earlier, there is no evidence of any such upturn in produc- 
tion as was shown in the business indices. Even the strong 
Christmas trade did not raise the 1939 figures above the low 
level of a year earlier. 


140 Cities Outside New York 
$ 


$ $ 
Nov. 1938 17,039 Mar., 1939 18,211 Jan., 1940 19,978 
Dec., 5, 21,087 Apr., ., 16,832 Feb., ,, 17,344 
Jan., 1939 17,860 Nov., ,, 18,636 Mar., ,, 19,537 
Feb., ,, 15,201 Dec., .,, 22,386 Apr., ,, 19,250 


Here, again, the figures do not show any such exag- 
geration as the production index last autumn; but there is 
also nothing indicative of the severe slump in the first 
quarter. After making allowance for the quarter dates and 
for Christmas, one still has the impression of a progressive 
movement, neither violent nor erratic, but well sustained. 
The dissimilarity in the combined New York and outside 
debits was formerly attributed to the consequences of the 
stock market, but over the period listed above only Septem- 
ber, 1939, had any considerable stock market activity. It is 
difficult to reject the conclusion that the economy of New 
York City no longer runs parallel to that of the rest of the 
United States; and a pretty strong case can be made for the 
argument that the debits outside New York are a Clearer, 
more consistent picture of the economy than the production 
index. 


May 22nd. 


Italy's Record Expenditure 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 


On May 17th Signor Thaon di Revel, the Italian Finance 
Minister, made his annual review before the Senate. He 
gave revised estimates of revenue and expenditure during the 
current financial year ending on June 30th, putting revenue 
at 29,740 million lire and expenditure, ordinary and extra 
ordinary, at the record figure of 56,140 million lire. If his 
estimate of the national income of 115,000 million lire 8 
accepted, then even in a state of non-belligerency the 
Central Government alone, excluding local authorities, 
been spending close on half the national income. 
Draconian measures have already been taken to increas 
the yield of taxation. Tax collectors have not hesitated to us 
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ynorthodox methods of extracting the maximum amount of 
money from private individuals. Loopholes through which 
taxation was being legally evaded have been closed. A tax is 
being imposed on incomes of over 12,000 lire which have 
benefited from war expenditure. 

Nevertheless, the Finance Minister hinted at the possi- 
bility that new sacrifices might be required, and in the event 
of active participation in the present war they would cer- 
tainly be necessary. It is, however, hard to see how the 
burden of taxation can be much further increased. Italy 
reached the stage of full employment some time ago. 
Measures to stop the rise in prices have been less successful 
than in Germany. Distrust of the currency is widespread. 
After five years of intermittent warfare, first in East Africa 
and then in Spain, few reserves are left. War with the Allies, 
unless it were a swift and victorious war, would bring the 
dav of uncontrolled inflation very near. 


May 24th. 


Swiss Fears of Invasion 
[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT | 


SWITZERLAND experienced anxious days when important 
German concentrations along her border and other signs sug- 
gested that Germany intended breaking through. Though 
many inhabitants of the frontier districts hurriedly left their 
homes on their own initiative, the population remained calm 
and resolved. A few days before, the whole Army had been 
remobilised and, within twenty-four hours, the troops were 
all at their fighting stations. That mobilisation concerned 
about one-third of the Army which was on leave, as nearly 
300,000 men were permanently guarding the frontiers. 

The invasion of Holland and Belgium was a lesson for the 
Swiss, who at once took drastic measures with a view to 
coping with the fifth column and parachutists. Local guards 
were formed of men no longer liable to military service, of 
young men who already had some musketry training, and 
of members of the rifle clubs. Nearly 500,000 volunteers were 
thus recruited, who are patrolling the country day and night 
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with the police and special anti-parachutist army units. 
Switzerland has thus over one million armed men at her 
disposal, a splendid effort when one remembers that the 
population barely exceeds four millions. 

At the same time, all foreign residents were ordered to 
hand over to the police any firearms and ammunition they 
possessed, and almost all willingly complied with the Govern- 
ment order. ‘Though travelling by train and motor car re- 
mains unrestricted, the police and soldiers are stopping all 
passers-by on the roads and even in the towns, and foreigners 
are not allowed to move their residence from one Canton to 
another without a special ‘permit. These measures have 
already made possible the discovery and arrest of a number 
of people who had so far escaped the control of the police or 
had no passports, Special measures have also been taken with 
a view to preventing foreign seaplanes from landing on the 
lakes. 


Effect on Banks 


‘The invasion menace resulted in heavy withdrawals from 
the banks, but there was no limitation on withdrawals, and 
the run did not last long. The report of the National Bank 
of May 15th shows that banknote circulation increased by 
Frs.162 millions and reached Frs.2,169 millions. That 
amount is less than that recorded at the time of the Sudeten 
crisis or in August, 1939. On the other hand, the gold reserve 
decreased by Frs.70 millions and stood at Frs.2,054 millions, 
so that it represented 73.76 per cent. of the banknote circula- 
tion, and, together with foreign currencies, it represented 
98.79 per cent. of the engagements of the Bank. Since then 
banknote circulation has risen by a further Frs.56 millions, 
while the gold reserve showed a new drop of Frs.72 millions. 

The threat to Switzerland has now somewhat abated, but 
precautionary measures have not been relaxed, and the Swiss 
people are more than ever unanimously resolved to defend 
their country and their liberties to the last drop of their 
blood. That is further proved by a manifesto issued by the 
Swiss Socialist Party, which says that all Swiss workers are 
ready to sacrifice themselves for the defence of the country 
and of freedom. 


May 27th. 





‘ 






Pen. 





¢ THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


1 Government have made large pur- 
Ad chases from our ally Turkey, is the 
3 finest cigarette tobacco the world 
produces. The ‘chain smoker’ can 
{ confidently take to Turkish, which 


What a difference the accompaniment 
of fine Turkish cigarettes makes to 
the progress of a conversation! No 
other cigarettes can match their subtle, 
} inspiring aroma. And yet you can buy 
them at the same price as ordinary 


Virginias if you ask for 


De Reszke TURKS 


Turkish tobacco, of which the British 


have less than half the nicotine 
content of Virginia cigarettes. 
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Difficulties in Egypt 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT | 


THE boom in cotton and securities which marked the last 
two months of 1939 had already passed its peak by the end 
of the year. The reaction that set in early in 1940 gradually 
gathered momentum until it assumed the proportions of a 
regular depression and finally culminated, with the threat of 
an extension of hostilities to the Mediterranean, in the closing 
sine die of the Alexandria cotton and cottonseed futures 
market. As to transactions in securities, they were almost 
brought to a standstill at the officially pegged prices. 

The fact that there did not develop a severer slump which 
would have wiped out all the gains since the start of the war 
is due to the substantial advance in minimum prices effected 
since last autumn for securities and especially cotton. The 
tactics of successively raising the peg for cotton futures, 
which might have worked smoothly right up to the end of the 
season had the war remained localised, ended by creating a 
very embarrassing situation for the Government. Since the 
beginning of May there were growing indications that a vast 
amount of cotton and cottonseed would be tendered to the 
Government in the course of the following weeks, an opera- 
tion entailing the immobilisation of large public funds at a 
time when national defence needs are putting an increasing 
strain on the Treasury. 

By closing the futures market and ordering the liquidation 
o/ all outstanding positions, the Government will avoid re- 
ceiving actual cotton at the minimum prices which, in- 
cidentally, hac * en fixed also for the next crop. The spot 
cotton market ra. “1s open, but without any hedge protec- 
tion, and heavy loss. re being sustained by holders as the 
forced uncovering of th. ’r cotton has coincided with a world 


Books and 


Shorter Notice 


**Feeding the Nation in Peace and War.”’ 
Walworth. London. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. net. 


By George 
546 pages. 


The experience gained by the co-operative societies in the 
marketing of staple foodstuffs gives their managers a most 
wholesome respect for the wishes and purchasing power of 
the consumer. In support of his criticism of the marketing 
boards, with their emphasis on profits plus costs of produc- 
tion, and of the delay in introducing food rationing at the 
outbreak of war, Mr Walworth marshals an imposing array 
of facts and statistics, not always entirely relevant. His con- 
structive proposals for reform also lack definition and 
detail, though the principles on which they are based are 
only too often ignored both in Whitehall and in the distribu- 
tive trade itself. 


Books Received 


A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District. Vol. I]. 
Local Administration in a Changing Arca. By the Survey 
Committee of Barnett House, Oxford. (London) H. Mil- 
ford. 494 pages. 2\s. net. 
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slump in cotton values. Normally, however, very little cotton 
should remain unsold by the end of this season. 

With the decline in price of cotton, hopes of a substantia} 
export balance in 1940 have receded. Although cotton is stij} 
higher than a year ago, the gain is offset by the rise in price 
of imported goods. Foreign trade figures read as follows:— 


First three months 


1939 1940 
LE £LE 
IE ind duke das cit webiobasdauenen 9,804,080 10,841,935 
NN i Songs cou tN ounaieun 8,097,065 10,739,268 


Great Britain’s share in Egyptian imports compares as 
follows with that of her principal competitors : — 
First three months 


1939 1940 

LE LE 
I i ra 2,013,142 3,183,053 
Oh iN ae a 562,918 754,406 
RN levis Sceiin Susgkigesasijinante 207,170 331,283 
ici cackncsbocuciaddsdawspeannaeah 543,390 1,040,507 


Up to last month the war had borne very lightly on Egypt. 
Economic gains accruing from hostilities by far exceeded 
inconveniences. Most domestic produce, especially foodstuffs, 
was only slightly dearer than before September, 1939; ration- 
ing was, and still is, unknown; labour was very peaceful, 
Defence measures scarcely interfered with civilian activities, 
With its easy-going nature, the nation tended to lose sight of 
the wider issues and increasingly to indulge in political 
squabbles. The present dramatic turn of events has, therefore, 
come as a shock, and the inherent perils of the situation have 
been brought home to the mass of the city population by the 
swift tightening of control in many walks of life. 


May 20th. 


Publications 


By E. R. Walker. 


5s. net. 


Wartime Economics. 


174 pages. 


(London) H. Milford. 


Geography of the War. By J. F. Horrabin. 
144 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Trustee Savings Banks Year Book, 1940. 
Wyman and Sons, Limited. 


(London) Gollancz. 


(Fakenham, Norfolk) 
228 pages. No price stated. 
Les Nouveaux Courants de la Théorie Economique aux Etats- 


Unis. Vol. II. Second edition. By Gaétan Pirou. (Paris) 
Les Editions Domat-Montechrestien. 230 pages. 85 frs. 


Methods of Collaboration between the Public Authorities, 
Workers’ Organisations and Employers’ Organisations, 
International Labour Office. (London) I.L.O., 12 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 346 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Foreign Exchange Practice and Policy. By F. A. Southard. 


(London) McCraw-Hill Publishing Company. 215 pages. 
16s. 6d. net. 

A Lasting Peace. By M. Garnett. (London) Allen and Unwin. 
288 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Official Publications 


Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales 
for the Year 1938. Tables. Part I. Medical. 6s. net. 
Final Report on the Fifth Census of Production and the Im- 
port Duties Act Inquiry, 1935. Part III. The Food, Drink, 
and Tobacco Trades, The Chemical and Allied Trades, 
Miscellaneous Trades. 9s. net. 

Bankruptcy, 1938. 56th General Annual Report by the Board 
of Trade. 9d. net. 


Army Appropriation Account, 1938. 1s, 3d. net. 


Eighty-Second Report of the Commissioners of H.M. Inland 
Revenue for the Year ended March 31, 1939. Cmd. 6099. 
1s. 3d. net. 


Air Services Appropriation Account, 1938. 1s. net. 
Development Fund Accounts, 1938. 2d. net. 


The German Aggression on Norway. Authorised English Trans 
lation of the White Paper issued by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment on April 14, 1940. 1d. net. 

Second Report from the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture. 4d. net. Fourth Report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure. 1s. net. 


Report of the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis for the 
Year 1939. Cmd. 6201. Is. net. 
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Lite Assurance Problems 


T has been said that life assurance is an amalgam of the 
law of averages with compound interest. The analogy is 
useful even if it ignores such factors as security values and 
expenses which have a subsidiary place in the equation—be- 
cause it underlines the two main ingredients which are most 
affected by war. The destructiveness of total war upsets 
calculations based on the law of averages as applied to vital 
statistics, and its enormous cost means that assumptions 
regarding interest earnings may be falsified. 

Two main problems confront the life offices to-day. They 
must face the possibility of large claims through war deaths, 
against which premiums until recently have made no specific 
provision. Secondly, they must adapt themselves to a net rate 
of interest lower than any previously recorded. 

Of these twin problems, the second has received more 
actuarial discussion. Possibly actuaries, like other people, 
have been disarmed by the first quiet eight months of war, 
when war mortality was slight. They may have drawn com- 
fort from experience “last time,” for claims arising from 
war deaths in the last war were much less serious than, for 
example, difficulties caused by the depreciation on 
securities. If, however, present mortality expectations were 
based, in any significant degree, on such analogies they might 
well prove misleading. But in fact actuaries could advance 
more solid reasons for relegating the problem of war mor- 
tality below that of wartime interest rates—reasons which 
may explain their gratuitous undertaking of the war risk on 
all new policies underwritten up to September, 1939. They 
might stress the relatively small volume of assurances on the 
lives of men in the twenties who would form the bulk of 
combatant casualties. They may argue that estimates of 
civilian mortality are likely to be excessive, and that those 
involved would comprise a fair proportion of men in the 
older age groups, who have paid premiums for a consider- 
able time and on whose account, therefore, the offices hold 
substantial reserves. They could show that with-profits con- 
tracts allow the offices to pass a part of the burden to the 
assured themselves. Finally, they would point out that, on 
new policies at least, the majority of life offices now demand 
extra premiums to cover the war risk. 

The future will reveal the force of these various argu- 
ments. The fact remains that extensive war mortality affect- 
ing the life offices has fortunately not yet occurred. 
But the reduction in the rate of interest is not merely 
contingent—it has been operative since 1929. In 1938, the 
rate of interest earned on life funds was barely 3.95 per cent. 
after deduction of income tax. In 1939, it was in the region of 
3.6 per cent. net. Already the yield on insurance investments 
has approached dangerously near the net rate of 3 per cent. 
still assumed by some offices for premium and valuation pur- 
poses. If a further increase in income tax is envisaged, the 
margin will become even more exiguous. The offices’ tax 
liability is approximately equivalent to three-quarters of the 
standard rate. If income tax were raised to 10s. in the £ 
and gross interest rates remained unchanged, the net earned 
tate On the total funds could hardly exceed 3.1 per cent. 
The margin over assumed rates of 2} per cent. and even 
24 per cent. would be smaller than a cautious office would 

€ to contemplate. But even that tells only part of the 
Story. The rate could be kept at 3.1 per cent., or there- 
abouts, only by virtue of the large funds invested on re- 
munerative terms in the past. Present and future investments 
{an expect no such return. Even the gross rate of 3 per cent. 
on gilt-edged is not, according to the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, to be regarded as “ sacrosanct.” And a gross 
tate of 3 per cent. on new investments means a net rate to 
the offices of only 2.2 per cent. at the present rate of tax and 
only 1.9 per cent. if tax is at 10s. in the £. Nor can far- 


reaching relief be obtained by investment in other directions. 
The offices have at least a moral obligation to place funds 
in gilt-edged securities, and alternative outlets for funds 
which avoid undue risk are in any case extremely restricted. 

In such circumstances the offices can do only two things: 
they can charge higher rates on new policies; and they can 
reduce the bonuses on existing with-profits policies, though 
holders of without-profits policies must continue to receive 
their fixed return. Increased premium rates for new policies 
were, in fact, well in evidence early in 1939. They applied at 
that date mainly to without-profits assurances, since for with- 
profits policies the offices could rely largely upon their power 
to vary bonuses. But the movement has now gone further. 
There is hardly a life office whose non-participating rates 
have not been increased since early 1939, and many have 
raised their with-profits rates also, though to a smaller degree. 

The following table gives the rates of a number of repre- 
sentative offices on typical without-profits policies on May Ist 
in each of the years 1938 to 1940:— 


LIFE ASSURANCE RATES PER CENT. OF SUM ASSURED FOR MAN 
AGED 30 YEARS (WITHOUT-PROFITS PoLIcy FoR £500) 








Whole Life 15-Year Endowment 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
' | | 

i, eo Gis «és « 214 « 614.64 £34 4 4 
Alliance.......... -» |1 14 4/114 4/1 16 10/5 1711)5 1711/6 1 5 
Commercial Union.. |1 12 6/115 0/115 0/5 13 6/517 8/517 8 
BNI Gln ccncccscece | 12 10}1 14 3);1 14 3}5 15 91517 8|5 17 8 
Equity and Law ..... |1 11 8/1 13 4/1 16 81/5 13 8/5 15 8|6 1 4 
Friends Provident... |1 12 11/1 14 3/}114 3/515 7/517 8/517 8 

Legal and General . | 1 13 10};1 14 3|}1 14 3)5 16 3 (a) | (a) 
London Assurance |1 13 4/113 4/115 10/5 15 9/5 15 9/6 0 3 
N. British and Mer. |1 13 3/)1 14 3/116 9/5 16 19/3 1610|;6 0 4 
POND ascececcacees 112 91112 93116 91/5 16 7|/5 16 7/6 1 2 
Norwich Union ..... ji 12 51114 5)114 51515 71/517 71/6 0 1 
a 1/1 13 1/114 3/116 915 16 4|}517 8/6 1 3 
Prudential.......0s.0- 1/1 14 1/114 1/116 7/5 19101519 10\6 3 4 
a) aa |} 1 13 8|113 8/115 8/5 16 8|5 16 8/5 18 8 
Scot. Union and Nat.!/ 1 13 2/1 13 2}1 14 4/5 16 2}5 16 2)};517 8 

Scottish Widows’ ... | 1 13 9}1 15 2/117 2/516 1/5 18 3 | (a) 
i iceendccscesces {2 12 11}1 12 5/112 5/5 14 0/515 6/6 0 O 

Percentage increases | } | 
SE tenipctinvenn 2-5 7-2 | 1:0 3-3 


(a) Rates not quoted in prospectus. 


Over the first year from May, 1938, the average increase 
in rates on the whole-life policy selected for this example 
was 2.5 per cent. Over the two years, the increase was 7.2 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the 15-year endowment, 
where compound interest accumulates for a shorter period, 
were 1.0 per cent. and 3.3 per cent. respectively. For some 
other types of whole-life policies increases in premiums are 
much more pronounced. Thus, on a limited payments whole- 
life policy, where an assured pays only a fixed number of 
annual premiums, say twenty, and the sum assured usually 
becomes payable a considerable time after the last payment, 
the average increase in rates for a man aged thirty amounts 
to 11.8 per cent. over the two years 1938-40, Further, certain 
policies, such as family income insurances, are not en- 
couraged, and many offices will not quote a rate for very 
short term policies. On new with-profits policies, rates have 
also risen, though a few offices have not yet followed the 
majority in adjusting their premiums on this class of business. 

This rise in premium rates cannot be regarded as extreme, 
for the most usual net rate of interest assumed by the offices 
in their premium calculations is probably 24 per cent., and 
when this rate is compared with the net rates now obtainable 
on new investments, it would seem that the upper limit of 
premiums has not been reached. The offices naturally cannot 
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—and do not—expect to transact new business in 1940 of 
even last year’s reduced volume, but at least they are not 


Bonus DECLARATIONS AT PERIODICAL VALUATIONS 


Year of 
ne a Previous Q2 . 
Office Previous Bonus Tone eg 1939 Bonus 
won 
Per cent Per cent 
Britannic ........ ioak Se iei 3k — (5 1938 25/—(s 
Friends Provident and Century 35, — (« 1934 Nil 
a aa iaiateiah aa Special basis* 1934 20/— (« 
Law Union and Rock.............. 32 - (« 1934 Nil 
TET Ee 35/- (« 1938 20/— (c) 
National Provident ............... Special basis* 1936 Nil 
North British and Mercantile ... | 36/- (c | 1935 20/- (c) 
RIND Gib Ghbtwindbacsesereeusonsoneten 40/- (s 1938 30/— (s) 
p. : | W.L. 46/-(s) |) . W.L. 34/-(s 
PINE sbhpicbancbcnesessenssacnie ‘2. rt if 1938 { E. 30/- (s 
RN tistnsdhackndtiinksRpsineambeorsees 36/-(s) | 1938 Nil 
SEE, ‘Shinbobbsnseadrenseersnpsenbonte 45/-(s 1934 36/— (s) 
Wesleyan and General ........... 38/-(s) | 1938 20/- (s 


W.L. = Whole Life. E = Endowment. (s) = Simple. (« 


X : Compound 
Not comparable with latest bonus, but higher in each case. 


Courtaulds and 


MONG “blue chip ” British industrials, Courtaulds has 
many unique features. Their origins date from the com- 
pany’s dramatic discovery, when its research resources were 
almost exhausted, of the process which founded a new world- 
wide industry and made its own fortune. Vigorous use was 
made of its pre-eminence to foster a geometric increase in 
rayon consumption, by drastic price reduction, when 
numerous competitors were tempted to enter its field in 
the late ’twenties. It has subsequently pioneered new “ de- 
rived” products like staple fibre, “‘ Cellophane” and nylon. 
These features explain the hold which Courtaulds has gained 
on even the most conservative of British investors. 
By contrast, the shares of British Celanese, preference and 
ordinary, have drawn their clientéle from more speculative 
quarters, and critics—including The Economist—have said 
hard things of the way in which fortune has consistently re- 
mained beyond the company’s grasp. Times change, however, 
and companies with them; and the working arrangement 
reached in February, 1939, after years of fierce competition 
between the viscose and acetate sections of the industry 
represented chiefly by Courtaulds and British Celanese), in- 
vited a revision of traditional investment standards before 
the war broke out. The following table gives the background 
tor that all-important agreement. 


PROFITS, PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


1929 | 1931 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


Courtaulds : = 
Profit (£’000) (a) (6)... | 6,224 | 3,133 | 4,169 | 3,145 |3,430 500 | 2,599 
1929 = 100 ......... 100} 50) 67(b), 51(6)| 55(b 8&(b)) 42(b 

| } 
British Celanese : 


Profit (£000) (a) (c)... | 771*| 200} 992} 926! 760 524 681 


1929 = 100 .........| 100} 26| 129) 120 99 68 | 88 
General Figures : | | 
Brit. Rayon Yarn Out- | | 


put (million Ib.) ...... | 52-7 | 52-7 1112-3 1116 8 119-7 | 106-4 | 116-0T 


1929 Be ccccccces | 100 100 213 222 227 | 202 | 220 

| | | 
Price Viscose 7s. 1d.| 4s. 9d.) 3s. 3d.| 3s. 3d.| 3s. 3d.'3s. 254d./3s. 3lod 
(per Ib.)(d) | Acetate [7s.10d.) 6s. “ 3s. 6d.) 3s. 6d.| 3s. 6d.) 3s. 6d. | 3s. 8d 





| | 
111 | 99| 114 


‘ Prosperity Index” (e) 100 
| 


} 
e) 99 | 107 | 


* Sixteen months to June 30, 1930, reduced to equivalent twelve months’ rate. 
+ Estimated. (a) After depreciation; calendar years for Courtaulds, twelve 
months to June 30 (approx.) for British Celanese. (6) Comparability of figures 
is affected by change in accounting practice. Profit up to 1935 is shown before, 
subsequent figures after, deduction of excise duty. (c) After deduction of general 
expenses, etc. (d) Prices of representative qualities. (e) Index of rayon yarn 
production x viscose price index, with adjustment, 1935 onwards, for production 
of staple fibre (rising from 11,520 thous. Ibs. in 1935 to 60,000 thous. Ibs. 
estimated in 1939, at average selling price of 10d.—11d.). 


Between 1929 and 1935 rayon yarn output was doubled, 
but average selling prices were halved. Subsequently, prices 
have been steadier, but the sharp rise in production has been 
checked. From the “ prosperity” index for the industry 
it appears that during the last decade the trend of net returns 
in the industry has been much less progressive than has been 
generally supposed. The profits of the leading companies have 
fluctuated widely, but in fact British Celanese profits have 
shown greater stability, and have come nearer to maintaining 
the “ prosperity ” level of 1929 than have those of Courtaulds, 
though comparison is, unfortunately, largely vitiated by the 
deduction, from 1935 onwards, of an undisclosed amount for 
excise duty from Courtaulds’ profits. 
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unduly deterring it by current premiums. A further advange 
in premiums can hardly be avoided, at least by some offices. 

For with-profits policies, assured persons who have shared 
in the fortunes of the life offices when times were good must 
now bear an equitable part of the burden when times are 
bad. The bonus declarations of the offices whose valuations 
fell at the end of 1939 show how this principle has been 
applied. These are given opposite. 

A few offices have been able to maintain surprisingly large 
bonuses, considering, firstly, that many of them reduced the 
rate of interest assumed in their calculations (this is the equi- 
valent of increasing their reserves), but, secondly, that the 
offices have also had to write off, in many cases, some depre- 
ciation on investments. But if there is one saving feature in 
the present situation, it is that the Government’s war borrow. 
ing policy should strictly limit, if it may not avoid altogether, 
any depreciation on gilt-edged securities. To holders of life 
policies—especially of the with-profits type—and to share- 
holders in life companies, this is an extremely important 
factor, which may partially compensate them for the other 
adverse features of the life assurance situation 


British Celanese 


If past results for British Celanese have been criticised as 
“ disappointing,” the explanation, it would seem, is twofold. 
First, investors have been encouraged to expect a higher re- 
turn than the company has been able to secure. Secondly, the 
company’s capital, unlike that of Courtaulds, includes prior 
charges and preference shares to a total which can only be 
regarded as disproportionately heavy in relation to the level 
of earnings actually achieved. The effect of the respective 
capitalisations of the two companies, in determining the 
market’s attitude, may be surmised from the figures below: — 


CouRTAULDS AND BRITISH CELANESE: THREE YEARS’ FIGURES 


(Amounts in £ thousands) 


Courtaulds British Celanese 
(Dec. 31) | (June 30 approx.) 
} pene 
1937 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
| | ' 
Earned for deb. service . an ; { 454 220 260 
Required for deb. service... ; ‘an : 207 194 186 
Earned for pref. div.......... 2,27 352 1,581 | 247 26 74 
Required for pref. div. : 300 290 260 370 358 321 
Earned for ordinary ... 1,974 62 1,321 
Paid on ordinary . 1,890 696 1,128 
Earned (per cent.). . 11:0 0-4 8-2 
Paid (per cent.)....... iin 10 f 7 


Balance sheet figures :— 
Surplus liquid assets...... 
Fixed assets*.. euaule 


13,957 | 11,847 | 11,307 | 1,860 | 1,896 | 2,264 
27,340 | 29,438 | 30,009 | 9,712 | 9,546 | 9,278 


Intangibles :— | | 
Commutation of royal- 
Eel caanssventas eae ee _ ase 978 917 856 
Advertising and Re- | | | | 
search exp. ......... ; _ oi _ 223 227 173 


Profit (see first Table) as per | | | | ; p 
cent. of fixed assets ........ 12-5 1 8:7 78; 55| 78 


NI 


Note.—Earnings (in £’000) are shown after income tax. 
* Less depreciation and specific reserves; including, for British Celanese, 
goodwill and patents valued at £1,913,000 in each year. 

Even in 1938, when Courtaulds’ profits fell to an abnor- 
mally low figure, preference dividend requirements were 
covered with something to spare, while in 1937 they were 
covered over seven times, and in 1939 about six times. In 
the case of British Celanese, however, little was earned for 
either class of preference capital in the unfavourable year 
1938, while only 67 per cent. and 23 per cent. of total 
cumulative preference dividend requirements were covered 
in 1937 and 1939 respectively. Neither company has recently 
been short of working capital, though British Celanese has 
nothing comparable to the handsome gilt-edged portfolio oi 
Courtaulds. But the profits return, expressed as a percentage 
of the written-down book value of fixed assets, is not so very 
much lower in the case of British Celanese than of Court- 
aulds, and the comparison would be still less unfavourable if 
nearly £2,000,000 of goodwill, now included among British 
Celanese assets, were omitted. The latter’s balance sheet, 
fact, is over-weighted on both sides. Its ordinary capital 
has never received a return, while its cumulative preference 
capital has hung a heavy millstone of arrears on the com- 
pany’s neck. On the other side, about £3,000,000 of “ assets 
—goodwill, commutation of royalties, advertising and tf 
search expenditure—have been unrepresented by earning 
power and might have been eliminated many years 48° 
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1939 


260 
186 


74 
321 


2,264 
9,278 


‘ning 
ago 


The effect upon a true investment comparison between 
the securities of the two companies of differences in their 
nominal capitalisation is evident from the next table: — 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 
| | 


| . ; 
ae Amount /|Denomi- | “ee re Arrears of 
Security {Outstanding nation Price | Yield | Dividend 
| 1 
“ £ % 
urtauids > | o 
ba cum. pref. stk. ... 8,000,000 £1 | 22s.6d.| 4:4 None 
Ordinary stock ...... | 24,000,000 | £1 | 26s. | 5:4* 3 
tish Celanese :— : 
on Ist. mort. deb. stk} 191,694! £100 | 1091, 6-4 
519% mort. deb. stk. 2,754,243 | £100 10212 oo 
% cum. Ist pref.sh. | 2,500,000 | £1 17s.6d.| 8:0 | All paid 
712% part. 2nd cum. | 
pret. sh. .........065 4,250,000 | £1 j\1L1s.10lod! _ 9 years = 
| | | |13s. 6d. gross 
Ordinary sh. ......... | 2,211,333 | 10/- | 3s. Od. | a 


| 


* 6:3 per cent. on earnings. 


The market values Courtaulds’ ordinary stock at little more 
than a 5 per cent. basis, which in these times testifies 
to the investors’ faith in the management. In the case of 
British Celanese, however, the 54 per cent. debenture stock, 
which now has virtually a first charge on earnings, is a high- 
yielding industrial debenture, while the 7 per cent. first pre- 
ference shares are still below par, despite the laborious over- 
taking of accumulated arrears. The 7} per cent. participat- 
ing second preference shares—the real equity security at the 
present level of earnings—are valued at less than the gross 
total of their nine years’ arrears of dividends, which the 
management intends to fund as soon as conditions allow. The 
ordinary shares, which in their time have been over £6, are a 
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gambler’s counter—at a price for which even a specious 
mathematical basis can hardiy be found. 

So far as it is possible to make any prophecy, it would seem 
that a thorough-going “ clean-up” of the British Celanese 
balance sheet, writing off merely historical assets, and trans- 
forming preference capital on a graduated scale into one 
written-down class of ordinary capital (with some solatium 
for the existing ordinary shareholders) might give the com- 
pany a representative investment position. Other com- 
panies in different trades, whose shares now enjoy estab- 
lished rank, have gone through the same mill. Its book- 
keeping character would not affect the company’s earning 
power by one iota. 

Both Courtaulds and British Celanese have a reasonable 
prospect of emerging from the war in a good position. Their 
plant capacity, since the period immediately preceding hos- 
tilities, has been well employed; the price level is firm; and 
wartime demand for their products (both for home demand 
and as part of an export drive) is likely to be well main- 
tained. Their difficulties are likely to lie rather on the side 
of labour and—particularly—of raw materials, though a 
shortage of wood pulp would affect Courtaulds more than 
British Celanese. Courtaulds could, apparently, substan- 
tially increase both its profits and dividends above last year’s 
level without becoming liable for Excess Profits Tax. If British 
Celanese secured an E.P.T. standard of anything like 6 per 
cent. On its paid-up ordinary capital it would be in clover. 
But war is hardly the time for carrying through major capital 
reconstructions. For the present, the first—and still more 
the second—preference shares of British Celanese are of 
interest chiefly to the speculative investor, with the tide 
running in their favour. But a price of 3s. seems distinctiy 
high “ optior money ” for the 10s. ordinary. 


Finance and Banking 


Circulation Record 

The easier conditions experienced in the money market 
are fully reflected in the latest Bank return. Bankers’ deposits 
have risen by £23,882,000 over the week to the ample total of 
£118,790,000. War loan dividend disbursements are in the 
main responsible for this movement, whose principal counter- 
part is thus to be seen in a reduction of public deposits. 
These are down by £22,503,000 on the week. The outstanding 
movement revealed by the Bank return is, however, the con- 
tinued expansion in the note circulation, which over the week 
to last Wednesday rose by £12,398,000 to the new high record 
of £569,262,000. ‘This movement may in part reflect the 
customary end-of-month influences, but in the main it must 
be attributed to the increased demand for currency, both by 
the public and by the banks, owing to the prevailing uncer- 
tainty. It may be assumed that the appointment of Regional 
Banking Commissioners, of whom Mr Attlee spoke in his 
remarks on the inclusion of the banks within the scope of 
the Emergency Powers Act, would imply a potential division 
of the banking structure, which, in turn, would involve a 
greater immobilisation of currency than obtains when the 
whole system of issue is centralised. One of the main 
problems to be considered in the event of an emergency that 
would necessitate government by district commissioners 
would be the provision of currency to each of the areas con- 
cerned. The banks have, no doubt, begun to make prepara- 
tions for such an eventuality by strengthening considerably 
their holdings of till money in selected branches. The expan- 
sion in the circulation has almost obliterated the reserve 
of notes in the banking department. Last Wednesday these 
had fallen to £10,974,000, so that another week’s expansion 
at the latest rate would clean out the reserve. In the circum- 
stances another increase in the fiduciary circulation seems to 
be imminent. The big increase in the circulation would have 
had a pronounced effect on the monetary situation had it not 
been almost exactly offset by an increase in the Bank’s hold- 
ing of Government securities. 


* * * 


Towards Tighter Exchange Control 


Free sterling continues to hold up well in the face of 
the rapid sequence of critical developments in the military 
Situation. The rate in New York hovers around 3.20. With 
the Continental markets virtually closed and with little or 
nO American capital remaining invested in sterling, the 
flow of sterling to the free market is almost exclusively re- 
Stricted to the operations sanctioned through Form E.1, a 
flow over which the authorities have complete control. The 
main exception to this is the business in free sterling which 


is of speculative character. New York and Far Eastern centres 
such as Shanghai continue to provide modest facilities for 
such speculation which must ultimately be based on over- 
draft facilities in London. The volume of such business is 
small, but none the less the infringement in the Defence 
regulations which its existence implies deserves the closest 
scrutiny of our authorities. The size of the free market is 
almost certain to suffer still further curtailment by an early 
extension of the list of commodities of which the export 
from the sterling area can only be made against payment in 
hard currencies—i.e. in United States dollars. With the rapid 
swing of opinion in the United States it should be possible 
to tackle with great hope of success the problem of conclud- 
ing a commercial cum payments agreement between the 
sterling-franc countries and the United States. If that could 
be achieved the free market in sterling would have virtually 
disappeared and the whole problem of effective exchange con- 
trol in this country would have been immeasurably 
facilitated. 


+ * * 
Keen Bidding for Treasury Bills 


With the promise of much easier conditions in the 
money market following the War Loan dividend disburse- 
ments, the applications for Treasury bills at last week's 
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tender suddenly jumpea to record proportions. For the 
£65 millions of bills on offer the total applications amounted 
to £131,305,000, and the discount market syndicate had 
to be content with an allotment of 30 per cent. of its quota. 
As far as may be gauged from the outcome of Treasury bill 
tenders at quarterly intervals from this period there should 
be no special concentration of semi-official applications for 
bills at the present time. The factor which more than any 
other helped to swell the volume of applications at the latest 
tender was the hope that a reduction in short money and 
discount rates was imminent. On the expectation of a quick 
$4 per cent. turn on bills, there was probably a considerable 
volume of outside applications for the bills. The successful 
application price for the Treasury bills is now stereotyped at 
£99 14s. 10d., giving an average rate of discount of about 
la per cent. There it will stay until there is a change in 
the basis of money ratcs, and this looks highly improbable 
over the near future. With the weekly offerings of Treasury 
bills now running at £15 millions in excess of maturities, 
the outstanding total of bills offered through the tender is 
rapidly climbing back towards the high levels of over £800 
millions touched in the earlier weeks of this year. More 
interesting, however, is the rapid expansion which has in 
recent weeks been taking place in the total of tap bills. From 
a figure of £636,500,000 on April 20th last the total of these 
bills had by the end of last week jumped to £787,500,000— 
easily the highest level ever reached by them. This move- 
ment could be explained in three possible ways. The first is 
that the Exchange Equalisation Account may have been 
selling gold at a fair rate over recent weeks. The second is 
that the intervention of various public departments in the 
last issue of War Loan cannot have been considerable or that, 
if it was, there have been opportunities of unloading a fair 
amount of the stock in the market. The third is that funds 
may have been accumulating in extra-budgetary accounts at 
a rapid pace in recent weeks. Between them these three in- 
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fluences provide an adequate explanation of the considerab\. 
expansion in tap Treasury bills over the past six wecks, 


* * * 


Gold Exodus from Europe 


The most massive international gold movement of jj 
times has been proceeding during the past fortnight. It jp. 
volves the transfer to Canada and the United States of the 
bulk of the gold reserves of Great Britain and France as welj 
as the gold held here for Dutch, Belgian and Swiss official 
account. Most of the gold is, according to the United States 
reports, being sent direct to Canada. Since the shipments 
are made on Government account the problem of insurance 
does not enter into the operation, and the movement of the 
metal can therefore be concentrated to a degree which would 
be unattainable if the saturation point of the insurang 
market were its limiting factor. Thus in two days including 
Monday last, the amount of gold which arrived at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York totalled about $500 
millions. It need hardly be pointed out that this gold is being 
sent to Canada and the United States for earmark and safe 
custody and is not being sold to the United States Treasury 
against dollars. Such sales will continue to be made as in the 
past when the dollar balances of the Allies require replenish- 
ment. They constitute a far more modest current than that 
indicated by the size of recent shipments. When the move- 
ment is completed, the United States, to which most of the 
metal must be sent, given its possession of the requisite 
safe-keeping facilities, will hold virtually the whole of the 
world’s monetary stocks of gold either as owner or as custo- 
dian. Out of these results of force majeure one may begin to 
discern the outlines of a new gold clearing machinery 
operated from the United States, which may well form 
part of the international monetary system of the post-war 


period. 
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Norwich Union Life.—Reckoned by 
premium income, the Norwich Union 
Life is the sixth largest life office in the 
country. Aided by a large inflow of new 
business — new sums _ assured were 
£10,301,048, against £11,755,700, a fall 
less than that shown by most offices— 
premiums rose in 1939 from £4,317,315 to 
£4,542,717. Claims by death compared 
satisfactorily with expectations. The rise 
of nearly £300,000 in maturities was due 
to the earlier growth of endowment assur- 
ances now expiring. On the side of 
revenue, interest earnings fell from 4.13 
per cent. net to 3.90 per cent. net, as a 
result of higher taxation. Total expenses 
remained almost unchanged, a saving of 
first year’s commission being nearly offset 
by a rise in other expenses, but owing to 
higher premiums the expense ratio de- 
clined from 14.8 per cent. to 14.1 per cent. 
These changes produced a rise in the life 
fund from £43.6 millions to the high 
figure of £45.4 millions. Total assets were 
given in the balance sheet as £50.5 mil- 
lions. Investments are valued as follows: 
securities at or under market price; other 
investments at or under the figures taken 
at the last valuation in 1935; subsequent 
investments at cost or under. 


* 


Commercial Union. The Com- 
mercial Union group transacts the second 
largest non-life business in the country. 
Its important accident portfolio brought 
in premiums of more than £8 millions 
last year, of which the Ocean, the largest 
subsidiary, accounted for nearly £5 
millions. Premiums in the fire department 
totalled nearly £5.4 millions and in the 
marine department nearly £0.9 million. 
Including life and capital redemption 
business, the total premium income was 
almost £17.2 millions. Profits on acci- 
dent account were helped by a satisfac- 
tory experience in American casualty in- 
surance and the balance was rather larger 
than in 1938. Though the fire profit was 
in itself satisfactory, it was not quite so 
large as in the previous year. Thus, given 
the justifiably cautious decision of the 
directors to transfer from the marine 
account no more to profit and loss than 





in the previous year (owing to the uncer- 
tainties of marine underwriting), the 
profit transfers from the three accounts 
totalled £800,000 against £900,000. New 
life business was reduced, but in no 
larger measure than for the offices as a 
whole. The net rate of interest earnings 
also fell, in common with the general ex- 
perience, to £3 lls. 3d. per cent., against 
£3 14s. 3d. per cent. in 1938. The results 
are summarised below:— 


Earned Premiums Profit Balances* 








1938 1939 1938 1939 
- £ f £ £ 
Fire ... 5,407,894 5,373,380 454,119 362,613 
Accdt. 8,163,610 8,172,318 414,212 451,054 
Marine 683,961 896,228 75,000 75,000 
14,255,465 14,441,926 943,331 888,667 
Life and 
annuities 2,707,376 2,643,244 99,451 99,451 
Cap. red. 73,844 72,232 4,000 4,000 
17,036,685 17,157,402 
Interest (ex. life, annuities and 
cap. red.) and fees ........... 736,281 688,548 





1,783,063 1,680,666 
Less added to addl. reserves from 
fire and accdt. underwriting 


EE "as cctinliknsiwesesasinuce 43,331 88,667 


Transfers to profit and loss...... 1,739,732 1,591,999 


* The profit balances are shown before transfers 
to additional reserves. 


Of the amount credited to the profit 
and loss account, £225,000 was trans- 
ferred to the general reserve fund, rais- 
ing it to £4,561,234. This is in addition 
to the departmental reserves of 
£14,457,055, which are much larger 
than required for unexpired risks. After 
other outgoings, including taxation, had 
been allowed for, £480,109 was carried 
forward (compared with £580,524 last 
time). The dividend for 1939 is 6s. 6d., 
against 8s. for 1938 (per £1 share). The 
directors decided to limit the distribu- 
tion to the amount of the non-life in- 
terest plus life profits, thus releasing the 
general underwriting profits to swell the 
reserves. This is a prudent decision, dic- 
tated by the desire to conserve the group’s 
resources against the uncertain future. It 
is also in accord with the reduction 
effected in the interim bonus on policies 
becoming claims. 


Liverpool and London and Globe. 
—This company and the Royal, with 
their subsidiaries, form a group transact- 
ing the largest non-life business of any 
combination in the United Kingdom. Last 
year the group’s premium income on fire, 
accident and marine insurance was more 
than £24 millions. Over £9 millions of 
this total was contributed by the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe and its asso- 
ciated companies. They also produced a 
fire profit of 7.8 per cent. and an acc- 
dent balance of 9.6 per cent.; the latter 
result, though lower than the correspond- 
ing 1938 figure, was especially satisfac- 
tory, in view of the difficulties confront- 
ing casualty insurance in the United 


States. 
Underwriting 
Earned Premiums Profits to 
Profit and Loss 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
a £ ZZ £ 
Fire . 3,871,423 3,815,835 332,251 297,248 
Accident 4,878,727 4,762,710 536,911 457,104 








Marine. 345,658 545,782 3,138 

9,095,808 9,124,327 872,300 754,352 
Life ..... 1,006,732 1,018,071 28,000 28,000 
Annuities 30,975 49,007 a ove 
Cap. red. 29,658 11,021 








10,163,173 10,202,426 





Interest (ex. life, annuities, and 


cap. red.) ... 399,584 


407,981 





1,308,281 1,181,936 


Life premiums expanded slightly, but 
new sums assured, at £2,444,917, wert 
lower than in 1938 (£2,851,415), as with 
other offices. Interest was 3.44 per cenl. 
net, against 3.78 per cent. 

The amount carried to profit and loss, 
as shown above, added to the sum 
brought forward, gave a total of 
£2,088,142. After meeting dividends for 
1939 at the rate of 27s. less tax per share 
(unchanged) and debenture interest, pr 
viding for taxation, pension fund 4 
writing off £50,000 of house property, 
£1,338,888 was carried forward, against 
£906,205. The total assets were val 
at £33.9 millions, which after taking mle 
account the contingency reserve, was 
than actual values; securities were ent 
at or below cost. 
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| Investment 


Check for Gilt-edged 


Gilt-edged, which had previously maintained their pro- 

while the Battle of the Ports was raging, have this week 
failed to pursue the same confident course. The market has 
watched Italy hovering on the brink of war. And it has seen 
the resumption of the battle in France within a few days of 
the withdrawal of the B.E.F. Moreover, the first concerted 
air attack on England has reminded investors of the shape of 
things to come in the near future. The best description of 
this week’s dealings is “ difficult.” Except in equities, which 
fell to their lowest level since the most acute stage of the 
1932 depression, prices have not shown any serious down- 
ward movement. Old War Loan, which stood at 99} on 
Friday last week, closed at 98} on Thursday, but this fail 
mainly reflected a weak display on Wednesday, when the 
crucial battle on the Somme began, and the first reports of 
its progress were attended by some recovery in the Funds 
from Thursday’s lowest levels. In the industrial market, the 
threat of bombing on industrial plants is apparently being 
taken more seriously, and a partial recovery in ordinary 
shares on the withdrawal of the Dividend Limitation Bill was 
not sustained. Sir Kingsley Wood’s appeal to directors to 
observe the principle of the Bill, coupled with their natural 
prudence at this juncture, suggest that its withdrawal may 
not affect the dividend prospects of more than a handful of 
companies. In equities, however, it is proving difficult to deal 
in either direction. The market is soft and unresistant, but 
there is only the most limited volume of shares on offer. A 
marked change in war news could obviously transform the 
temper of the equity market, but for the moment its part 
is still to stand uneasily and wait. For gilt-edged, there 
is no reason why the present check should be anything 
but temporary, except on days when the news is markedly 
adverse. 


* * * 


Dividend Limitation Abandoned 


The hard-hit industrial shareholder may be forgiven any 
complaint against the tergiversations of official financial 
policy, of which the fate of dividend limitation is even more 
remarkable than N.D.C, Mark I. Six weeks, to the day, 
elapsed between the first vague outline of the dividend limi- 
tation rules in Lord Simon’s Budget and the withdrawal of 
the Bill by the new Chancellor on ‘Tuesday. By the middle 
of May, when the Bill was published, its scope had become 
fairly certain, and except for inevitable cases of hardship 
(for which redress was promised) there was no general dis- 
agreement with its principles. Companies such as Ford 
Motor, British United Shoe Machinery and Marks and 
Spencer had already complied with its provisions, by alter- 
ing previously announced dividends to conform with the 
proposed rules. Shareholders in Lever and Unilever N.V. 
had to content themselves with a lower payment than was 
intended, because the British company’s dividend was re- 
stricted. Among the hard cases, William Denny and British 
Electric Traction were perhaps outstanding, and these com- 
panies had already announced their intention of appeal. But 
the Bill did at least provide a specific maximum basis for 
dividend payments. Its withdrawal has been accompanied by 
the expression of hope by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the great majority of undertakings will follow out the 
“underlying principles” of the Bill. Only a fortnight ago, 

argued that the measure would assist to counter inflation, 
0 provide savings for the support of war loans, and to 
Strengthen the finances of companies against post-war diffi- 
culties, These arguments still hold good, and doubtless most 
industrial companies will frame their dividend policy on the 
Principle of the Bill. For the investor, however, there is little 
ground for expecting significant increases in cash dividends 

onus issues are to be banned for the duration—save in 
a limited number of special cases. Among the latter, British 

ectric Traction deferred, which was restricted to a 5 per 
cent. cash payment (subject to appeal) is an obvious example. 
But what new standard will the directors feel justified in 
adopting? Perhaps this question was partly responsible for 
the failure of the stock to maintain its rise from 520 to 610 
on Wednesday. Similarly, the jump in Lancashire Cotton 
ordinary stock to 17s. 6d. was followed by a reaction to 15s., 
- the rise in West African gold shares suffered a similar 












What Basis for Equities ? 


In the four weeks since Hitler invaded the Low 
Countries, leading industrial shares have fallen to the lowest 
level recorded since June, 1932. Gilt-edged, on the other 
hand, have conceded only a small fraction of their wartime 
gains. The margin between the yield basis on gilt-edged 
stocks and that of representative industrial ordinary shares 
now shows a wild disparity compared with any normal 
standards. The Actuaries’ Investment Index, from which the 
accompanying figures have been extracted, shows that the 
margin between the yield on Old Consols and representa- 
tive industrials, which was little more than 1 per cent. in 
June, 1937, and no more than 2} per cent. even at the end 
of last September, widened by the end of last month to well 
over 34 per cent. In view of the Government’s repeated 
assurances that wartime borrowing is to be carried out as 
cheaply as possible—even a 3 per cent. basis is not regarded 
as sacrosanct—gilt-edged yields provide the only safe 
measuring-rod, despite the reaction caused by the military 
news of the past month. The yield on Old Consols suggests 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX YIELDS 


























| 
June | Dec. | May | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | April | May 
29, 30, 30, 26, 29, 26, 30, 28, 

| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

| ' 

| % % % | o . | % % | % % 
212% Consols ...... | 3°35 | 3-56 | 3-60 | 4-04 | 3-66 | 3-46 | 3-37 | 3-45 
Home Corporations | 3°53 3°64 | 3°86 | 4:08 3-91 | 3-63 | 3-63 | 3-70 
Debs. (all classes) 4-03 | 4°15 | 4°32 | 4°79 | 4-53 | 4-26 4°25 | 4°35 
Prefce. (all classes) | 4°21 4°65 | 4°66 | 5:26 | 4:94 | 4-64 4°66 | 4°87 

| | | j 

Insurance ........- 3:55 | 3-78 | 3-80 | 5-09 | 4-76 | 4:23 | 4-33 | 4-74 
Aircraft “a. 5 -- | 9°48 |13-96 |12-37 |10-48 |10-73 |13-81 
Ci iccsiecxees «+ | 3°66 | 6°73 | 7°03 | 6°88 | 6:00 | 5-74 | 6-06 | 6°93 
Iron and steel ...... | 5-03 | 7:57 | 6°48 | 7-74 | 7°14 | 6-65 | 6-72 | 8-14 
BE  cannccdncess | 4°95 | 6°38 | 5-78 | 8-49 | 7-67 | 6-61 | 6-24 | 7-25 
CR 4 dictaminecensdeonne 6°19 | 7-72 | 6°56 | 6-45 | 6-66 | 7-01 | 7-05 8-50 
RIS > hdracpiiingseaticats | 2°74 | 9°65 | 0-34 | 0-50 | 0-34 | 5-00 | 5-21 | 8-68 
a - | 4°01 | 6:22 | 5-43 | 7-15 | 6-89 | 6°86 6:49 | 7°71 
Breweries | 4°40 | 6-11 | 5-49 | 7-05 | 6°53 | 6°23 | 6-30 | 7:05 
Miscellaneous ...... | 4°57 | 5°42 | 4°69 | 5-69 | 4°96 | 4°86 | 5-20 | 5-99 

| | | 
Indstls. (all classes) | 4°39 | 6°13 | 5-53 | 6-77 | 6-16 | 5-85 | 5-98 | 7-03 

| 


that the Government could still finance its longest-term re- 
quirements at 34 per cent. or less. Low interest rates have 
been diffused through home corporation stocks, industrial 
debentures and preference shares. But there is no indica- 
tion that ordinary shares as a whole are beginning to find 
similar support from low interest rates, though there is plenty 
of past evidence to show that they are capable of doing so. 
The explanation of unduly high equity yields—oddly enough 
they are highest for shares in the aircraft, iron and steel, and 
oil industries, which are of vital importance in the war effort 
—lies partly in E.P.T. and dividend limitation. Yet the 
equity market was not sorely afflicted by the announcement 
of 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax nor, on the contrary, has 
it been greatly cheered by the withdrawal of dividend limi- 
tation. Does this mean that the equity market’s troubles are 
based on uncertainty regarding future profits and dividends as 
a whole rather than their partial reduction by increased taxa- 
tion? Possibly the Stock Exchange, by refusing to observe 
the customary yicld differentials between equities and gilt- 
edged, is showing a more profound insight into the invest- 
ment prospects of civil industry now that total warfare has 
opened, and industrial mobilisation is being developed. 


* * * 


New Zealand Conversion Offer 


Conversion terms have been offered to holders of New 
Zealand 33 per cent. conversion stock 1939-45 in accord- 
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ance with the prospectus provisions of July 26th last year. 
During the periods June Sth-20th and December Sth-20th 
in each year commencing with 1940 holders have the right 
to convert one-half of their stock into 34 per cent. stock 
1949-54 and one-half into 34 per cent. stock 1955-60, at 
rates announced at the time. For the first exchange period, 
these are £52 10s. of 34 per cent. stock 1949-54 (ex interest 
due August Ist next) and £52 10s. of 34 per cent. stock 
1955-60 (cum six months’ interest due October 15th) per 
£100 Conversion stock. The former stock is now quoted at 
92-95 and the latter at 91-94, while the current quotation for 
the conversion stock 1939-45 is 98-101. Taking middle 
prices in each case, the holder of £100 of conversion stock 
valued at 993 would be entitled to two holdings worth 
approximately £97 14s. (without adjustment for the rela- 
tively small amount of interest accruing on the 1955-60 
stock). Thus the authorities would not appear to have framed 
the terms of the offer to attract any large volume of con- 
versions. ‘They may perhaps argue that future offers in 
December next and twice yearly until December, 1944, may 
provide more favourable opportunities. The signal improve- 
ment in New Zealand’s credit during the past year and the 
strengthening of her exchange resources in London offer 
support for this view. 


* * * 


Municipal Conversions Ban 


The Treasury is not disposed to relax its ban on the 
conversion of municipal loans. The Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, making this statement last week, repeated 
many of the familiar arguments against lifting the ban. 
They are, at first sight, fairly convincing. Most of the loans 
are trustee issues, and, if they were converted, the under- 
writing machinery which must now be reserved for Govern- 
ment issues would be brought into play. Moreover, the loans 
appeal to the same section of the investing public as Govern- 
ment loans. Neither of these arguments is entirely convinc- 
ing. If corporation loans compete with Government issues, 
as to some extent they plainly do, their competition must be 
all the more effective when they carry 6 per cent. interest 
than if they were reduced to a contemporary trustee invest- 
ment return. And since the bulk of municipal loans is held 
by trustees and long-term investors, holders would be hard 
put to it to find alternative investments, save perhaps in the 
gilt-edged market itself, if high interest-bearing loans were 
converted to a lower rate. The danger that conversion offers 
might make inroads on the net new investment funds which 
are steadily mounting up for subscription to new War Loans 
is more apparent than real in our closed new issue market. 
If the problem, however, is one of fitting municipal conver- 
sion operations to the Treasury’s convenience, there is more 
to be said for the prolongation of the ban. For it so happens 
that although nearly £13 millions nominal of 6 per cent. 
stocks are optionally callable for the first time this year, while 
there is a large issue of £13,707,446 of L.C.C. 5 per cent. 
consolidated stock callable from October 31st, some of these 
issues are not finally redeemable until 1950 and the majority 
not until 1960. In these cases conversion facilities are not 
vitally urgent, but until the loans are converted they must 
continue to offer a yield entirely out of relation to the pre- 
vailing level of interest rates in the rest of the trustee market. 
Meanwhile, Bradford Corporation intends to redeem one- 
fifth of its outstanding £2 millions 43 per cent. stock 1940-60 
on September Ist. Bradford is more fortunate than other 
authorities, since it has free cash available and also has the 
option, under the original prospectus, to repay only part of 
the loan and not the whole. Edinburgh has recently called 
the whole of its £2 millions 44 per cent. stock 1940-60, and 
the bulk of the 6 per cent. issues can be repaid or converted 
only in their entirety. It would obviously be impossible for 
most of the authorities, faced in some cases with additional 
capital requirements owing to the war, to find sufficient 
surplus funds to repay in whole their optional maturities 
this year. 

* * * 


Discouraging Bearer Bonds 


The convenience of the bearer security in peacetime is 
lost in war. Further action has been taken this week to 
reduce the volume of bearer securities now in issue. Under the 
recent security dealing regulations, no further issue of bearer 
securities may be made, nor may they be split into smaller 
denominations. In a request to the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee, the Bank of England has urged that the volume of 
bearer securities held by private investors might be reduced 
by persuading them to exchange into registered or inscribed 
stock. The request was published simultaneously with the 
news of the first comprehensive bombing attacks on England. 
Investors should, therefore, need little further reminder of the 
difficulty of replacing lost bearer bonds in wartime. They 
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should be ready to exchange any bearer issues for registered o¢ 
inscribed securities if only for their own protection. Mean. 
while, the Bank of England has given notice that bearer bonds 
for 3 per cent. War Loan, 1955-59, and 2 per cent. Cop. 
version Loan, 1943-45, will not be issued. The prospectuses 
of these loans, which provided for the issue of bearer bonds, 
have, of course, been overruled by the National Loans (No. 2) 
Act. This Act passed all its stages last week, and gave the 
Treasury power to disregard any contractual obligation to 
issue bearer bonds. 
* * * 


John Brown Profits 


For the year ended March 31, 1940, John Brown and 
Company announce a fall in net earnings to the lowest figure 
recorded since 1936. Net profit, after charging fees, deprecia. 
tion, taxation and debenture payments, amounts to £411,337, 
against £550,682 for the previous year. The ordinary diyi- 
dend for the year, tax free, is reduced from 174 per cent, 
which has been paid for the last two years, to 15 per cent, 
These rates, grossed up at the appropriate rates of tax, are 
approximately equivalent, but the latest year’s dividend is 
covered by an earnings percentage of no more than 16.8 per 
cent., compared with 23.3 per cent. At a current price of 
21s. 6d., the 10s. ordinary shares yield nearly £7 per cent. tax 
tree. The company is engaged on a large number of Govern- 
ment contracts which should adequately maintain its earning 
capacity in the immediate future. Shareholders who are per- 
plexed by the fall in net profits over the past year may expect 
to find in the full report evidence of rising costs and of in- 
creased tax provisions. 

* * * 
Higher Rubber Earnings 


Further rubber company reports have confirmed the 
improvement in earnings last year, to which attention was 
drawn in The Economist of May 4, 1940. The five leading 
companies in the accompanying table show earnings substan- 
tially above those realised in 1938, although they were still 
below those of 1937. Among the Malayan companies whose 
results are summarised in the table the most striking im- 
provement is shown by Kepong, whose estate profit of 
£118,129 was more than double that of £53,245 in 1938. The 
consequent rise in ordinary earnings from {£43,646 to 
£100,968 fully justifies the substantial increase in the 
ordinary dividend from 44 to 114 per cent. At the current 
price of 2s. 14d. the 2s. ordinary shares offer the satisfactory 
vield of £10 16s. per cent. Linggi Plantations has utilised 
a rise in equity earnings from £25,321 to £42,834 to re- 
sume dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. as paid in 1937. 
Drastic reductions in the book value of assets have resulted 


























| 
Ord. Shares* 
. . . Estate | Earned for . 
Company Crop | Price | Profit Ordinary Paid |— 
| | Price | Yield 
} | 
| | | | | | 
Accounts to *000 4. | | oe | | 
Dec. 31st) | Ib. | per Ib. of = U6 % | % 
G. Cen, (Ceylon) | | | 
1937 ....ececeees 5,892) 8-56 | 207,603) 99,779) 7:7 6:9 ) | 
SU ceessophen | 4,923] 7-47 | 158,429] 43,182) 3-4] 3 |} 7/6 | 133 
Pi initacoeees | 4,307) 9-61 | 168,168) 84,414) 7-2| 5 |J 
Kepong (Malay) | | 
eee 9,334) 8-50 | 130,092) 114,712] 16-2 | 13-5 | 
| Sean | 9,019] 7-70 | 53,245, 43,646] 6:4] 4:5 |} 2/1lq| 108 
ices 7,351/10-26 | 118,129] 100,968| 14-8 | 11-5 
i | | | 
Allied Sumatra | | 
Clan 7,984| 8-3 | 88,693} 6:5 | 6 } 
SE cctisisinnains | 5,253| 8-3 | | 56,221) 4:0] 4 10/3 | 78 
ee | 6,607} 9°5 | 59,370) 4:4 | J 
Un. Sua Betong | z | 
ST cs vacant | 12,275} 448,002) 194,478) 26°5 | 17:5 
TDD Assecssniones i EEE 333,740) 129,077) 17°5 | 12-0 pase | 59 
1939 .........00. | 9,349] ... |359,893 142,343) 17-8 | 12:5 
| } 
Linggi Plantns.t 
WEP cicanstavacs 4,134 | 147,744) 62,516) 13-5 | 5 
ED  witinkaemibl 2,931 | 102,456) 25,321] 6:2] Nil 1/3 | 8-0 
SEE sksssnsneenas 3,275 | 121,556) 42,854) 17-4 | 5 





* £1 shares except Kepong (Malay) 2s. shares and Allied Sumatra £1,400,000 
stock. + Earnings and dividends on £560,000 ordinary capital 1937-38, 
and on £336,000 in 1939. 


from the capital reduction. This provided £224,000, which 
has been applied to write down the book cost of the ru 

estates to £419,103, while general and contingencies reserve 
have been used to reduce the book cost of the investment 2 
Oil Palms of Malaya from £330,293 to £250,000. Estate 
profits of United Sua Betong showed a less striking increas 
from £333,740 to £359,893, but the company replanted 1,074 
acres, compared with 925 acres in 1938, and newly plan 

1,890 acres, the first new planting undertaken since 1936. 
Thus the total planted area under rubber at the 
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yf 1939 amounted to 36,517 acres, compared with 34,859 
acres at the end of the previous year. Allied Sumatra re- 
ceived in interest and in dividends from the two Dutch 
operating companies a total of £94,475, compared with 
£69,136 in 1938. The relatively small increase in the sum 
available for distribution on ordinary shares from £56,221 
to £59,370 is due to the increase in taxation reserve from 
£5,000 to £26,000 to meet the heavy burden of double taxa- 
tion. The management of Grand Central (Ceylon) has ex- 
changed 1,016 acres of old estate for 950 acres of jungle land 
from which a considerably increased yield may be expected. 
The company has remained relatively unaffected by labour 
difficulties due to the decision of the Indian Government to 
restrict the emigration of Tamils to Ceylon. The rise in the 
amount earned for ordinary distribution from £43,182 to 
£34,414 has enabled the directors to declare a dividend of 
§ per cent., against 3 per cent. in 1938. Thus at the current 
price of 7s. 6d. the £1 ordinary shares offer a yield of 
{13 6s. per cent. Rising costs of production, transport and 
insurance, the elimination of markets in countries now in 
German occupation, and double taxation for Dutch com- 
panies are adverse features in the rubber situation. But the 
maintenance of the quota and the extent of forward sales— 
in some cases based on the present price of over 1s. per Ilb.— 
should provide some compensation for the negative factors. 


* * * 


Burmah Oil 


The reorganisation of the Burmah Oil Company from 
January 1, 1939, in the form of a group of subsidiaries, en- 
tirely controlled by the parent company, was a development 
with more formal than real importance. It has separated, 
on a functional and geographical basis, the main activities 
of production, pipe line transport, refining, shipping and 
marketing, and its convenience was dictated by the politica! 
and fiscal separation of Burmah and India. By the publication 
of a consolidated balance sheet, shareholders are provided 
with the same full information concerning operations as 
in earlier years. Protits for the past three years are analysed 


below : — 


Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

CMON bs os ccs0ssenececes 2,856,436 2,520,092 2,298,328 
Total profit inc. divs. ......... 5,075,420 5,178,433 4,684,361 
Ns nicnsundivenseence 354,152 370,559 370,000 
econ dccivxvianesenae 538,581 731,813 673,051 
Fees and other expenses ...... 184,756 196,118 207,395 
Preference dividends ............ 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

sissies easediewe 3,697,931 3,579,943 3,133,915 

it cccudcn ins ancsadne 2,747,302 2,884,668 2,884,668 

ed es aaa nice 40-4+ 26-1t 22-8t 

ee 30t 21t 21t 
General reserve .............c000- 960,513 100,000 250,000 
Camry forward — .......0..ccccesss 637,271 702,154 701,401 


t Without allowance for Dominion income tax relief. + 224 
per cent. dividend and 74 per cent. cash bonus in 1937; 
15 per cent. dividend and 6 per cent. cash bonus in 1938 and 1939, 
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Trading profit of the wholly-owned subsidiaries, before 
charging depreciation, amounted to £2,298,328, the lowest 
figure since 1935. Income from dividends also fell from 
£2,657,080 to £2,384,997 and total profit, at £4,684,361 be- 
fore depreciation, showed a fall of £494,072 compared with 
1938. The taxation provision fell from £731,813 to £673,051, 
and the amount earned for ordinary stock was reduced to 
£3,133,915 compared with £3,579,943 in 1938 and the record 
figure of £3,697,931 in 1937. The ordinary stock distribution 
was maintained at 21 per cent., including a cash bonus of 
6 per cent., and was covered with a smaller earnings margin. 
The consolidated balance sheet shows a fall in stocks of 
plant and stores from £1,147,692 to £1,026,801 and of stocks 
of crude oi] and products at refineries from £1,134,976 to 
£1,093,252. Cash holdings and trade debtors both show 
striking increases from £330,798 to £631,132 and from 
£561,491 to £1,280,799 respectively. Obligations to current 
creditors rose only slightly from £1,176,876 to £1,340,453, 
leaving surplus liquid assets rather higher at £19,317,000 
against £18,961,000. War has at least alleviated the pressure 
of competition in the company’s important Indian market, 
but Burmah Oil has voluntarily agreed to limit for the dura- 
tion of the war the prices of kerosene and petrol to the 
“normal peacetime economic level.” The £1 ordinary stock 
units stand at Sls. 103d. to yield £8 2s. per cent. 


* * * 


Selection Trust 


The total income of Selection Trust from dividends and 
interest, less amounts written off or reserved, shows a fall of 
more than £80,000 for the year ended March 31, 1940, to 
£218,465. Net profit, after charging fees, administrative ex- 
penses and debenture service, amounted to £125,044, against 
£202,511. The sum earned for ordinary stock, after charging 
£36,000 to taxation reserve and before crediting £32,000 
placed to reserve last year but not now required, totals 
£89,044—equivalent to a rate of 6.3 per cent., from which a 
dividend of 63 per cent. is declared. Last year the trust paid 
an ordinary dividend of 74 per cent. from earnings of 8.4 per 
cent. During 1939-40, Selection Trust suffered from falling 
profits on the part of various mining concerns in which it is 
interested. Of the main companies from which Selection 
Trust draws its income, two, the American Metal Company 
and Mufulira Copper, show slight increases in net profit, but 
three companies, Roan Antelope, Consolidated African Selec- 
tion Trust and Trepca Mines, suffered heavy falls. The net 
profit of Trepca Mines declined from £202,139 to £40,091, 
Owing to disputes and political factors, which were also 
responsible for the considerable depreciation in the value of 
Selection Trust investments in this company. This interest is 
the most vulnerable part of the Trust’s assets, but happily 
not the most important. On March 31, 1940, the total 
market value of quoted shares and investments was above the 
book value of £2,206,264 (after writing off £807,799 from 
profits and reserve). A new subsidiary, Seltrust Investments, 
Limited, has been formed, to which has been sold the 
majority of holdings in American Metal and Consolidated 
African Trust. The 10s. stock units are quoted at 6s. 6d. 
to yield £9 12s. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 
























































London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


MARKET movements in the past week have 
been determined by the reactions of 
dealers to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s announcement of the decision to 
abandon the Limitation of Dividends Bill, 
and by the overshadowing influence of 
Political and military developments. On 
Monday and Tuesday, buying was dis- 
couraged by uncertainty regarding the 
future of Italian policy. A short-lived rally 
im the middle of the week following the 
Chancellor’s statement gave way to fresh 
selling in most sections on news of the 
new German offensive launched against 
the Weygand Line. The gilt-edged mar- 
ket, which opened firm, lost some sup- 
Port when the decision not to limit divi- 
ends became known, but no sustained 
"ise in equity prices took place. Turnover 
in the industrial market remained slight 
and further considerable losses were ex- 
Perienced by home rails. 





The gilt-edged market was supported 
at the beginning of the week by reinvest- 
ment of the June Ist interest payments 
on Government stocks. On Tuesday, the 
upward trend of the market was reversed 
as fears of aerial damage became more 
acute. In midweek falls again prevailed, 
onthe renewed battle in France. Three and 
a half per cent. War Loan closed at 99 
and 34 per cent. Conversion at 994, com- 
pared with 99§ and 99%, respectively, on 
Monday last. Although the market was 
in soft condition on Thursday morning, 
the limited effects of German bombing on 
England and the holding of French posi- 
tions ensured a good close. 


* 


Political events naturally depressed the 
foreign bond market, Brazilian issues dis- 
played some early firmness, but Far 
Eastern bonds were offered and _ losses 
were general. Weakness was exhibited by 
all securities directly affected by the war. 
After losses of 24 points all round on 





Monday, French railway issues became 
idle. Italian bonds lost 5 points on both 
Monday and Tuesday, but recovered 24 
points in mid-week. 

* 


Losses in home rails followed slight but 
steady selling coupled with absence of de- 
mand. The hint of a rally on Wednesday 
was not maintained. Losses were particu- 
larly marked among the debenture and 
preference issues of the L.N.E.R. and the 
G.W.R. There were few dealings in mar- 
ginal stocks. Argentine issues were weak. 


* 


In the industrial market, some relief 
from the heaviness of the beginning of the 
week was offered by the market reaction 
to the dropping of dividend limitation. 
Net gains were, however, confined for the 
most part to companies standing to gain 
directly by the change, such as B.E.T., 
Dunlop, Carreras and Lancashire Cotton. 
The behaviour of the market as a whole, 
is reflected by the Financial News in- 
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dustrial share index, which recovered on 
Wednesday to 61.9 from 61.2 on Tues- 
day, but fell to a new low of 60.8 on 
Thursday. Coal, iron and steel issues 
were depressed early in the week in sym- 
pathy with the Manchester Collieries’ 
dividend decision. Electrical equipment 
shares were again marked out for selling 
and breweries remained depressed. The 
withdrawal of dividend limitation brought 
no relief to the shipping section. The 
stores group was irregular and turnover 
was slight. 
* 


Kaffirs remained dull and losses were 
sustained by many leading counters, in- 
cluding Daggafontein, East Geduld and 
Consolidated Main Reef. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s statement had, how- 
ever, a tonic effect on West Africans 
where a recovery was led by Ariston and 
Bibiani. The news was also well received 
by the oil market, but gains were not 
fully maintained. Anglo-Iranian prefer- 
ence issues showed net gains on Wednes- 
day, but Burmah Oil lost ground and 
Shell preference issues showed no change. 
Rubber companies derived some benefit 
from the strong commodity position. 
Kepong (Malay) and United Sua Betong 
were in demand, but the market as a 
whole remained dull and irregular. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


| Approx. | 

otal | Corres. 
1940 |Bargains Day | 

in S.E. 1939 | 30 Ord. \20 Fixed 


Security Indices 


List shares* | Int.t¢ 
May 31 ... | 2,925 | 7,095 | 62-6 121-5 
June 3 ... | 3,235 | 7,520 61-9 121-3 
= © on 2,507 6,295 61-2 121.0 
so 5S «| 2,713 | 5,680 | 61-9 120°7 
» 6 | aoe 5,870 60-8 120-2 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. +¢ 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29); lowest, 
60-8 (June 6). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 117-6 (Jan. 2). 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


THE movements of the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index in May throw into high relief 
the distrust with which the market has 
come to regard equities, and the extent to 
which it has retained confidence in gilt- 
edged during a critical month. The index 
cf 2% per cent. Consols fell by less than 
three points to 129.3 between the end of 
April and May 28, and the yield rose 
only from 3.37 per cent. to 3.45 per 












































Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Group 
(and No. of Securities) May Apr. May 
30, 30, 28, 
1939 1940 1940 
| | — 
Fixed Interest— 
ey Dn ee 123-9 | 132-2 | 129-3 
Prod. ind. debs. (21) ... | 107°5 | 109-3 | 107-9 
Prod. ind. pref. (53) ... 99-5 | 103-1 99-1 
Ordinary Shares— 
Insurance (10) ............ | 113-9 | 96-2] 87-2 
Aircraft Mfg. (5) ......... 82:9 55:9 43°4 
Coal (8) ..... potapoceenonees 83-6 94-5 82:6 
Electrical mfg. (13) ...... 118-5 | 118-6 | 105-8 
Iron and steel (18) ...... 58-4 54-7 44-2 
Home rails (4) ............ 49-2 56:9 34-1 
Breweries (20) ............ 120-0 | 101-9 | 91-3 
| { 
Yields (%,) 
Group 
May Apr. May 
» 30, 28, 
1939 1940 | 1940 
! 
Fixed Interest— | 
Be CANNED ccccscoscese 3°60 37 3-45 
Prod. ind. debs. Se 4-41 4-48 
Prod. ind. pref. _........ | 461] 4-63! 4-79 
Ordinary Shares— | 
EE 3-80 4:33 4-74 
PT, « .ssscsaseees 9-48 | 10-73 | 13-81 
les ae 7-03 6°06 6°93 
Electrical mfg. ............ 5°71 5-28 6°13 
Iron and steel ............ 6°48 6°72 8:14 
Home rails.................. 0-34] 5-21! 8-68 
Breweries .... 5°49 | 6°30) 7-05 


| 
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cent. and was still lower than 3.60 per 
cent. at the end of May last year. Among 
equities, falls of ten points or more are 
commonplace. Aircraft and coal groups 
each lost approximately twelve points, 
reaching 43.4 and 82.6 respectively. The 
index of thirteen electrical shares fell from 
118.6 to 105.8. Home rails were marked 
out for heavy selling, and the fall ex- 
ceeded twenty points, from 56.9 to 34.1. 
None of the ordinary share indices stood 
as high as they did a year ago. The in- 
creases in yields, which are implied in 
these losses, appear to have lost relation 
with earnings prospects. The yield on 
aircraft shares rose by over 3 per cent. 
to 13.81 per cent. For all classes of in- 
dustrials, the combined price index fell 
from 58.0 to 49.5, while the yield rose 
from 5.98 to 7.03 per cent. 


New York 


TRADING on Wall Street has been diffi- 
dent and irregular throughout the week. 
Turnover has been slight with a down- 
ward trend. Despite a display of firmness 
on Tuesday, the uncertainty of news re- 
garding the progress of the new battle on 
the Western Front, and of the intentions 
of the Italian Government, caused a break 
on Wednesday in steel, aircraft, copper 
and chemical issucs. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial index slumped to 113.25 against 
115.79 on Tuesday. Iron Age reports 
that the level of steel mill activity has 
reached 80.5 per cent. of capacity against 
78 per cent. last week, and it is expected 
that the level will reach 90 per cent. 
during June. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1940 
May | June 
29 


May 
Low | High _ 22, 29, 5, 
1940 1940 


June | Jan. | 1940 
5 3 

















347 Ind’ls 80 9 111-4 81-8 82-3 80-9 
32 Rails ...... 20 7a, 30:7 | 20:7 | 21°8 21-3 
40 Utilities 71:2a 89-4 | 71:2 | 72:5 71-9 
419 Stocks 69 9 | 94°8 | 70-3 | 71-1 69-9 
Av. yield* ... 6°61% 4:30% 6-45% 6°43% 6°61% 


High OW 
* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


Datty AVERAGE 50 CoMMON STOCKS 


May 23 |May 24 May 25 May 27,May 28 May 29 


88-6 88-3 89-1 90-2 , 88-4 89-0 


May 30 | May 31, June 1 June 3 | June 4) June 5 


Closed 89-3 88-9 87-6 88-9 87 6 
(c) 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 87:6 June 3. 
(c) Memorial Day 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—May 30, Closed (c) ; 
May 31, 530,000; June 1, 270,000; 
June 3, 450,000; June 4, 410,000 ; 
June 5, 670,000. 

(c) Memorial Day 


CloseLatest Close Latest 
May June May June 
29, 6, 29, 6, 
1940 1940, 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Am. Roll. Mil) 1014 101, 


Balt. & Ohio 31g 31g|Am. Smelting 35 34 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 18 1712/Anaconda ... 215g 201, 
Illinois Cent. 612 65/ Briggs ......... 147g 1414 
Northern Pac. 5 5 |Celanese of A. 227, 2314 
Pennsylv. R. 171gx 1612|Eastman Kdk.126 122 
Southern Rly. 912 834/Gen. Motors 3954 395, 


Glidden ...... 12. 11 
2. Utilities, etc. 4 2 
Amer. Tel. ... 14712149 | Nat- Dairy ... 1314 12, 
Amer.W’wks. 612 614| Nat. Distillers 1854 1754 
Col. Gas & El. 43, 412| Sears Roebck. 6414 6354 
tai % Mice: & §& 
United Corp. 112158) Smn™BI Nj. 301, 327 
Utd.GasImp.10lox 1014 20th Cen. Fox 51, 53 


3. Commercial and U.S. Steel pf. 109 1091, 
Industrial West’hse Elec 86 83 


Amer. Metal.. 155g 133g|/Woolworth... 30 3033 
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Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 

June 8, 194 Capital versions Money 
£ 

To the Public ......... Nil san by 

To Shareholders ...... Nil cab Nil 

By S.E. Introduction _Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal 1,234,750 1,296,509 
Savings Certs.t ...... 4,850,000 4,850,000 
3% Defence Bondst 4,600,000 ak 4,600,000 

t Week to June 1, 1940. 
Including Excludi 

Year to date ——— Conversiags 

1940 (New Basis)... 781,688,815 428,753,682 

1939 (New Basis) ... 56,138,706 53,907,639 

1940 (Old Basis) ... 807,173,765  414,418'632 

1939 (Old Basis) ... 34,200,239 32,989,174 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ 
1940 (New Basis) 427,970,670 763,012 = Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 30,919,053 22,668,586 320,009 
1940 (Old Basis) 406,122,676 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 18,260,333 14,408,841 $20,009 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Deb. Pref. Ord, 

Year to date £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 414,309,696 1,170,255 13,253,73] 
1939 (New Basis) 30,357,893 3,000,856 20,548,890 
1940 (Old Basis) 413,404,500 77,500 886,632 
1939 (Old Basis) 25,609,935 928,447 6,450,792 


**Old Basis ’’ includes public issues and issues 
to sharcholders. “‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted, 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Bradford Corporation.—Twenty per 
cent. of £2,000,000 4} per cent. stock 
1940-60 to be repaid at par, September 1, 
1940. 


Shorter Comments 


The Week’s Company Results,— 
Shipping profits, represented by 
ANCHOR LINE and CLAN LINE, 
show a significant fall. The former com- 
pany’s previous net profit of £37,764 
has been converted into a loss of £26,376, 
while the latter’s net profits are approxi- 
mately halved at £171,090, although the 
dividend is maintained at 20 per cent. 
ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS net 
profits declined from £445,266 to £401,018. 
BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES dividend is 
maintained at 7 per cent. and profits have 
fallen significantly from £101,231 to 
£87,431. Asubstantial rise in net profits of 
SMITHFIELD AND ARGENTINE 
MEAT from £34,240 to £64,676 is not 
accompanied by any change in the divi- 
dend, which is maintained at 2} per cent. 
An appreciable increase in trading profits 
of CONSETT IRON from £669,717 
to £1,061,188 finds only a slight reflection 
in the net profits figure, which has risen 
from £220,168 to £264,341, and the 
dividend is maintained at 7} per cent. 
There is little change in RUSTON AND 
HORNSBY profits at £221,310, which 
cover the repeated 12} per cent. dividend 
with a satisfactory margin. No dividend 
is recommended by AMALGAMATED 
PRESS, though the fall in profits was of a 
moderate order, from £408,271 to 
£397,928. LONDON COUNTY FREE- 
HOLD AND LEASEHOLD PROPER- 
TIES have experienced a decline in net 
revenue from £340,794 to £294,156, 
and the dividend is reduced from 11 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. 


Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd.—Profit 
year to March 31, 1940, £345,511 
(£318,695). For E.P.T., £70,000. Net 
profit, £258,583 (£301,406). Contingencies 
reserves, £30,000 (£50,000). General re- 
serve, £25,000 (£50,000). Charge for 
income tax against balance of proills, 
£7,273. Carry forward, £75,016. 


London County Freehold and Lease- 
hold Properties.—Total income year 1 
March 31, 1940, £583,459 (£626,489): 
Net revenue, £319,156 (£374,794): 
N.D.C., £10,000 (£14,000). General te 
serve, £30,000 (£30,000). Repairs ane 
renewals reserve, £15,000 (£20,000). Carty 
forward, £171,223 (£134,042). Ordinary 
distribution 8 per cent. (11 per cent.). 


(Continued on page 1029) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


A Census of Machine Tools 


In a Note on page 639 of The Economist of April 6th 
jt was pointed out that the scarcity of machine tools could 
be considerably alleviated by a redistribution and fuller 
utilisation of existing machines. What was urgent two months 
ago is absolutely imperative to-day, for it still cannot be said 
that every lathe, every press, every boring mill and every 
grinding, milling, planing and shaping machine is now being 
used as efficiently as possible and is doing duty for twenty- 
four hours a day. Measures are, however, now being taken to 
reduce the wastage of precious capacity. As a first step, a 
census of machine tools has been ordered in the engineering 
and allied industries. Information has been asked not only in 
respect of types and of the purposes for which existing tools 
are being used, but also on the number of hours per day 
during which they are in operation. On the basis of this 
survey it will at last be possible to make fuller use for essential 
purposes of the tools owned by the engineering and allied 
industries. Welcome though this measure is, it does not go 
far enough. It may have been expedient to limit the census 
to the engineering and allied industries as a first step. But a 
substantial proportion of the existing stock of machine tools 
is to be found in the maintenance shops of other industries; 
and the use of tools in maintenance shops is certainly much 
less intensive than in the engineering industry proper. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the census will be extended to 
maintenance and repair shops without delay. Steps will also 
be taken to co-ordinate purchases of machine tools in the 
United States with the object of concentrating them on the 
types most urgently required and of speeding up delivery. 
From June 17th, all purchases in that country will be made 
by the British Purchasing Commission on behalf of the 
British Supply Board. In view of the fact that the machine 
tool industry in the United States is operating at capacity, 
central purchasing has become quite essential. If, as has 
been reported, the American motor industry is willing to 
abstain from changing its models in 1942, the substantial 
section of the machine tool trade normally employed by that 
industry will be free to undertake other work when the 
machinery for the production of the 1941 models is com- 
pleted towards the end of the summer. 


* * * 


Increasing Coal Production in Wales 


A determined effort is to be made in South Wales to 
increase the output of coal. Representatives of the colliery 
owners and of the miners, in collaboration with Lord Portal, 
Chairman of the Coal Production Council, have pro- 
visionally agreed on the chief measures to be taken in order 
to attain the desired results. In the main, they follow the 
proposals outlined on pages 816-817 of The Economist of 
May 4th. While maximum working hours below ground are 
to remain unchanged at 74, the operation of six afternoon 
and night shifts instead of five is to be adopted where the 
multiple shift system is now in force, and the Sunday night 
Preparatory shift is to be made the rule. The available labour 
supply is to be better distributed and light work is to be 
provided for those who cannot be employed on the more 
strenuous tasks, while facilities for the transport of miners 
are to be improved. Working places and pits closed at present 
are to be reopened. The agreed measures also include the 
reduction of avoidable absenteeism, the abolition of all 
Practices restricting output and the prevention of stoppages 
through industrial disputes. Further, the miners’ represen- 
latives have agreed to the suspension of the consideration 
of the observance of the week’s holiday with pay until 
August Ist. It is estimated that these and other changes in 
the methods and organisation of the industry will add about 
74 million tons to the annual output of South Wales, which 
amounted to 40.1 million tons in 1937 and 38.1 million tons 
in 1938. This substantial increase shows the size of the 
Margin between the actual and potential output of the 
available labour force. It is also believed that a further 24 
million tons can be added to the annual output by the 
assistance of the Government in securing regular and 
adequate supplies of stores and materials and of railway 
and shipping facilities, as well as in facilitating the return 
0 coal-mining of miners who took up other employment 
and the recruitment of men and boys at collieries where 


immediate development is possible. It is expected that the 
details of the scheme, which is intended to remain in opera- 
tion for the duration of the war, will be completed at a joint 
meeting between owners’ and miners’ representatives early 
next week. In view of the need for an expansion in coal 
production—which has been made even more urgent by 
France’s loss of her chief coal-mining centre in the North— 
it is to be hoped that similar measures will be adopted in the 
other coalfields of this country without delay. 


* * * 


A Calcium Carbide Factory for Britain 


None of the schemes put up in recent years for start- 
ing the production of calcium carbide in this country has 
been adopted, partly owing to opposition from groups with 
vested interests in the Scandinavian industry, Britain’s chief 
source Of supplies. Calcium carbide is manufactured by 
melting lime, the source of calcium, and coke or anthracite, 
the source of carbon, in electric furnaces at high tempera- 
tures; the resulting compound runs off and is then cooled 
and prepared for the market. While electric power is an 
important element in the cost, the quality of the raw 
materials also plays an important part in the location of the 
industry. The Dominion and Scandinavian concerns obtain 
electric current very cheaply, at about one-tenth of a penny 
per unit. But although electric power is more expensive in 
this country, the other raw materials are very readily available 
in South Wales. Calcium carbide is the source of acetylene 
gas, which is widely used in the metal cutting and welding 
industries and, to some extent, in portable lighting. It is also 
the root of an important chemical tree, whose branches spread 
into the chemical, explosives, fertiliser and rayon industries. 
In view of the importance of this product to the metal in- 
dustries, a Canadian concern with experience in the electric 
power, chemical and carbide industries is now co-operating 
with a big domestic company in the erection of a plant in 
this country. It is proposed to instal a furnace with a 
capacity of 20,000 kw. to yield about 150 tons of carbide 
a day or some 55,000 tons per annum by continuous opera- 
tion, and the plant is expected to come into production early 
next year. The output of the factory will more than bridge 
the gap caused by the loss of Norwegian supplies, which 
reached 42,500 tons in 1938. Pending the completion of the 
plant adequate supplies are assured from other sources. 


* * * 


The Course of Retail Trade 


The average daily value of retail turnover, as calculated 
by the Bank of England, remains above last year’s level. 
Thus, in March and April sales were 12.8 per cent. and 2.3 
per cent. higher than in the corresponding months last 
year. The abrupt fall between March and April does not 
reflect a sudden deterioration, for the Easter holiday, which 
normally causes a spurt in sales, fell in March this year and 
in April in 1939. Taking the two months together, the 
increase over the corresponding period last year is 7.6 per 
cent., compared with 3.8 per cent. in January and 4.2 per 
cent. in February. In Central and West End London the 
value of sales in March and April was about 10 per cent. 
smaller than last year, while in Suburban London they 
showed a slight increase. In the other districts turnover was 
generally higher; the average rate of increase amounted to 
about 10 per cent. So far as the financial position of the 
trade is concerned, it is the value rather than the volume of 
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turnover which must be taken into consideration; the shops 
outside London have therefore probably suffered very little 
from the war. But while the value of sales remains above last 
year’s level, its volume must have shown an appreciable 
decline, for retail prices are now substantially higher than a 
year ago. In the absence of a» satisfactory price index, the 
decline in the volume of non-food merchandise is difficult 
to measure. In the case of food, however, changes in the 
volume of sales can be roughly calculated from their value 
by taking account of the variations in the official index of 
retail prices. On this basis, the volume of food sales in March 
and April was about 10 per cent, smaller than in the corre- 
sponding period last year, although their value was 5.6 per 
cent. higher. The fall in the volume of turnover in non-food 
merchandise may have been even more marked. Broadly, 
however, civil consumption remains at a high level; the 
volume of retail food sales in March-April, for example, 
though lower than in the corresponding periods of the four 
preceding years, was substantially higher than in the same 
months in 1932-35. Indeed, a substantial proportion of the 
resources at present devoted to the import, manufacture and 
distribution of consumption goods could be used for war 
purposes without causing any hardship to the civil 
population. 


* * * 


World Sugar Markets 

In the past few years, the steady increase in the Euro- 
pean sugar production from beet and the restriction of con- 
sumption by tariffs and high retail prices has led to an excess 
of world production of sugar. The cane-producing coun- 
tries have suffered most, and even under the International 
Sugar Agreement countries such as Cuba and Dominica 
obtained the right only to a share in that part of the British 
market (the one remaining large importer of world sugar) 
which the Dominions and Colonies could not supply. 
The shortage of shipping and the introduction of sugar 
rationing have now still further reduced this market. Total 
sugar consumption in this country is not expected to exceed 
14 million tons, against a normal intake of about 24 million 
tons. Of this amount, the British Empire will supply about 
13 million tons, as well as smaller amounts to the non-sugar 
producing Dominions such as Canada and New Zealand. 
Consequently, if the British beet harvest can again provide 
some 500,000 tons of sugar, as it has in the current season, 
there will be no need for imports from foreign countries, 
which normally send about 1 million tons. This is a serious 
outlook for Cuba, who usually sends some 600,000 tons 
of sugar to this country. So far her exports have been well 
maintained by purchases made by the Ministry of Food over 
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the winter to build up reserves, but once this has been accom. 
plished the British market may be virtually closed to foreign 
sugar. 


* * * 


South American Wool Exports 


“The contracts made by the Ministry of Supply to take 
all the surplus wool of New Zealand and Australia have 
necessarily affected British purchases from other wool ex- 
porting countries. The blockade has also deprived these 
countries of German purchases, which have been fairly 
considerable, particularly from South America. The follow- 
ing table (taken from The Wool Record and Textile World) 
shows wool exports from Argentina and Uruguay, in the 
season 1938-39 and in the six months to March: ~ 


Exports oF Woot 





"000 bales) 
Argentine Uruguay 
Oct. to Mar Oct. to March 
Season Season 
1938-39 1938-39 
tind, 1939-40 | 1938-39 1939-40 
To:— 
BPMs ossesvosccsces 135 72 2 ll 7 
aes 64 | 40 20 6 4 1 
Germany . ri 47 31 36 23 4 
EE -sekacpannsee 21 12 8 4 ; 
Italy seinanaisinie 7 3 l 16 10 K 
Belgium ............ 25 17 + 18 3 2 
Holland Z | - ) 8 3 11 
Scandinavia ...... | f » | - \ 8 5 2 13 
U.S.A./Canada... 66 | 44 100 16 5 24 
Japan cabekae 2 l 13 1 l 4 
ie cens Ie 13 8 12 l l 5 
DR edits | 389 | 232 ) 126 | 63 | 73 
| 


These two countries managed to export very considerable 
quantities of wool to neutral countries in Europe, such as 
Scandinavia and Holland. Now that these markets are also 
fenced off by the blockade, the United States, Canada and 
Japan remain the only important buyers of South American 
wool. A certain amount of competition with Dominion wools 
still remains in these markets, since arrangements have 
already been made for the usual re-export trade from London 
to be maintained, though the huge requirements of the Allies 
will probably diminish the amount available for this trade. 
But the outlook for the wool trade of South America is not 
very encouraging, unless a marked trade revival in the United 
States should lead to the rapid absorption of the wool stocks 
accumulated since last autumn. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


































Tue North American grain markets are 
now operating against minimum prices, 
and fixed prices continue for Liverpool 
cotton futures. The New York cotton mar- 
ket remains weak, but prices of tin, spel- 
ter and rubber were marked up. 

Metals.—British maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter remained un- 
altered this week, but in the United 
States the price for spelter was advanced 
by another 0.25 cents to 6.25 cents per 
lb. In the past fortnight the quotation 
has thus been raised by 0.50 cents, due 
to the stronger demand for home and ex- 
port deliveries. Imports into the United 
States of foreign zinc ore, formerly sent 
to Europe, are increasing, and no short- 
age of supplies is likely. Demand for 
copper and lead in the United States has 
also improved of late, and if it con- 
tinues to do so for another few days an 
increase in prices may be expected. One 
feature on the United States copper mar- 
ket this week was the British demand for 
25,000 tons of copper to increase emerg- 
ency stocks. The present price of 11.59 
cents per lb. corresponds to about £65 Ss. 
per long ton f.o.b., while the current 
British price is £62 delivered consumer’s 
stores. It is unlikely, however, that this 
difference will result in an increase of 
the British maximum price for the present, 
as the huge supplies of Empire copper. 
which cover our whole requirements, have 
been bought well below the maximum 
price. 


Cotton (Manchester). — Futures 
trading in Liverpool continues at fixed 
prices. The raw cotton situation remains 
uncertain. Plentiful supplies are _ still 
available on this side, but imports at the 
moment are less than the consumption, 
which has been increased by the longer 
working hours in the mills. In the spin- 
ning section there has been a stronger 
call than ever for bigger supplies of yarn 
to meet the requirements of the Govern- 
ment. The Controller has instructed more 
spinners to put an increased amount of 
machinery on _ particular counts and 
qualities. Some spinners are now fully 
sold for six months ahead on Govern- 
ment work. Very little business has been 
done in cloth apart from the needs of the 
government, and orders for export have 
been few and far between. 





RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 








Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 
Variety 
. ~ & May 24, May 31, June 2, May 31, 
(7000 bales) "1940 | 1940 1939°| 1940 
American ...... 24:7 | 31:2 864 1,248 
Brazilian .. 2:0 | 3°6 257 231 
Peruvian, etc.... 3-1 | 3-9 109 188 
Egyptian palin 4-1 7:7 298 329 
Sudan Sake! ... 1-4 2:0 119 127 
East Indian... 3-4 9-9 371 351 
Other countries 1:4 5-4 162 142 
a 40-1 63:7 2,180 2,616 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Assoctation’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Tin. — The price of standard cash 
advanced by another £5 10s. to close at 
£275 10s. per ton after having touched 
£277 earlier in the week. There was again 
some American inquiry and in addition 
British consumers showed greater interest. 
World stocks with the exception of Euro- 
pean smelter stocks (for which no figures 
are available) rose by 449 tons in May 
to 28,109 tons. New supplies, at 15,873 
tons, exceeded deliveries by just over 
2,500 tons. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
% % 

April 20 ...... : 56°96 72:93 
is a  #ene 53-97 63°17 
Re cesses 64°55 66°78 
- 2. éaneweons 65°32 70-66 

a Tn -ecesient 67:90 65-96 

» ap « oe 64:93 72:49 


Grains.—Minimum prices for wheat 
and maize have now been fixed for the 
Buenos Aires market, at prices prevailing 
at the close of May 27th. As minimum 
wheat prices are also in operation at 
Chicago and Winnipeg, the international 
grain market is now well under control 
Crop reports from the Danube continue 
unfavourable, and exports are likely to be 
much smaller than normal, so that com- 
petition from these countries will be very 


limited. The warning of the Minister of 


(Continued on page 1024) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ag ar epnagaregreezeed 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND CENTURY 
LIFE OFFICE 


INTERIM BONUS POLICY 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Cen- 
tury Life Office was held, on the Sth instant, at 7, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

Mr Hugh E. Seebohm, J.P. (the chairman), said: Before dealing 
with the business part of our agenda, I must refer to the loss of 
our chairman, Mr Harold Morland. He became a director in 1914 
and was elected chairman in 1927. His death on October 9th last 
year came upon us suddenly. 

The new life assurances were £2,010,356, annuity premiums 
£595,546 and sinking fund assurances £360,264. The annual pre- 
mium income was increased by £8,724. The ratio of life expenses 
was moderately increased at 17.18 per cent. The gross rate of 
interest was £4 16s. per cent., which compares with £4 16s. 7d. 
per cent. for 1935, the first year of the quinquennium now closed. 
The increase of the standard rate of income tax in the autumn 
Budget of 1939 resulted in a fall in the net rate of Ss. 4d. to 
£3 11s. 5d. 

In the past five years the development of the office has been 
progressive and profitable, and normally there would have been a 
declaration of bonus at a satisfactory rate. Under the conditions 
of a modern war, it is plainly unjustifiable to add to existing capital 
liabilities. Your directors have adopted the principle of restricting 
their action to the payment of interim bonuses under with-profit 
policies at the rate of £1 per cent. for each year’s premium due and 
paid from January 1, 1935, to December 31, 1939, and 15s. per 
cent. for each premium due and paid from January 1, 1940, such 
interim bonus being calculated on the sum assured and existing 
declared bonuses. 


CENTURY GENERAL ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


All accounts earned profits. The marine profit was retained in 
the account, and in the profit and loss account; the underwriting 
profit from the fire and accident departments (including interest) 
was £37,922, while net interest was £34,554; £25,000 was trans- 
ferred to investment and general reserve; £2,500 to the additional 
reserve in the accident department; a dividend of 20 per cent. 
costing £58,500 was declared and £98,262 carried forward. 

We usually review the progress of the Century at the end of 
each five years’ period. It is satisfactory to find that in the five 
years 1935-1939 the Century has earned for the shareholders 
£356,670 clear of taxation, of which £268,625 has been paid 
in dividends, yielding the Friends’ Provident an average of 
£6 3s. 4d. per cent. per annum, and £88,045 has been added to 
reserves. At the end of 1939 there was a substantial surplus on 
valuation of the assets. 

Much thought has been given to the recasting of the terms of 
our life assurance policies in order to make them more appropriate 
for the new circumstances arising from the war. At the outbreak 
of war all offices agreed to insert a stringent war clause in all 
new policies issued, the effect of which was to restrict payment in 
the event of death of the life assured by reason, directly or in- 
directly, of the war, to the amount of premiums paid, while the 
full sum assured would be disbursed in the ordinary way should 
death arise from normal causes. It is our desire that the benefits 
given shall be as liberal as due regard to the interests of the whole 
body of our members will permit, and we have now decided that, 
while continuing a war clause, we may suitably include war risks 
Within the United Kingdom and Eire to persons who at the time 
of making the proposal are civilians, and have no present intention 
of joining the Forces in the near future, still excluding death from 
Warlike operations abroad or in the Armed Forces. This liberalisa- 
tion of the cover offered in respect of new assurances has been 
accompanied by a readjustment of our premium rates for without- 
Profit policies, in order to make some small contribution towards 
the additional hazards incurred, and for the lower rates of interest 
Which are likely to be obtained on our funds in the future. 

In the with-profit section of our operations, rates of premium 
have not been generally increased, but it is provided that during 
the war no bonus will be distributed to new members, the benefits 
of the with-profit contract becoming operative so soon as peace 
returns, 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr Robert H. Marsh, F.C.A. 
(deputy-chairman , and carried unanimously. 
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EVER READY 


MANUFACTURERS OF BATTERIES 


DRY CELLS - ACCUMULATORS - RADIO EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES - PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS 


Net Trading Profit for year to 3lst 


March, 1940 eed an £632,105 
Total Reserves and Carry Forward £992,564 
Dividends on Ordinary Stock 35% plus 

5° Bonus 


POINTS from the Speech of MR MAGNUS GOOD- 
FELLOW (Chairman) at the Annual General Meeting of 
THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) 
LIMITED ON June 3rd, 1940. 


ABNORMAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


At the outbreak of war the “ black-out ” caused so 
great a public demand for our goods that, in spite of the 
preparations we had made, it was not until February that 
we were able to fill the demand. All requirements for the 
Services were, of course, always met. To-day, with trifling 
exceptions, we are in sufficient supply and, subject to the 
operations of war, we expect to be able to maintain this 
position during the present year. 

During the period of shortage we found it necessary to 
ration rigidly the distributing trades of the country, and 
we attempted and, I believe, succeeded in doing this with 
fairness. I pay a warm tribute to the patience, reasonable- 
ness and helpfulness of our distributing friends in assisting 
us to grapple with a situation that at times grew almost 
impossible. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS 


The cost of production of our goods has risen steadily 
since September last. Apart from a few unimportant 
increases in our prices, such increases in cost have been 
borne by the margins on the greater volume of business 
done. It is our policy to keep the prices of our goods at 
the lowest possible level, and we do not at present con- 
template any alteration, indeed we hope that the much larger 
business we continue to do will make unnecessary any 
increase for some time to come. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning to the accounts, there are one or two comments 
I think I should make. While our nominal Issued Capital 
is £1,210,402, the Capital really invested in the business 
is in excess of £4,500,000, for our Reserves total approxi- 
mately £1,000,000, and we have written off over the past 
few years the cost of all Goodwill, Patents and Trade 
Marks—the cost of the Continental businesses—and large 
sums from our various Plants amounting in all to 
£2,354,000. The Reserve Account shows that we have re- 
moved the Special Trading Reserve of £100,000. No ex- 
penditure was incurred under this head during the year 
and, under present conditions, we have decided that this 
Reserve is unnecessary. 

The liquid Asset position of the Company has been 
much improved in spite of the necessary provision of large 
sums for taxation and the increase in the proposed divi- 
dend for the vear. You will observe that the surplus of 
liquid Assets over Current Liabilities has risen from 
£350,000 a year ago to £566,000 to-day. 

You will, I know, join with me in expressing thanks to 
our Managers, Executive Staff and workpeople for their 
achievements during the past year. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON TRAFFICS 


EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 

The following are extracts from the report of the directors of 
the Suez Canal Company, submitted at the annual meeting held, 
on the 3rd instant, in Paris:—The tragic events which have been 
taking place in Europe since last autumn have had on the traffic 
of the Suez Canal and on our results a direct and important reper- 
cussion. 

During the eight months which, in 1939, preceded the opening 
of hostilities, the traffic of the Canal had only shown a very slight 
reduction as compared with that of the previous year. It has, on 
the contrary, since the beginning of the war, suffered a serious 
contraction. The fall was both sudden and acute; for September 
it exceeded 50 per cent.; then a revival took place, a revival which 
continued progressively until the end of the year. 

During the whole of 1939 the traffic of the Suez Canal was 
29,573,000 net tons, with 5,277 transits; it is a reduction of 
4,845,000 tons, or 14 per cent., as compared with the tonnage of 
1938. The net profit shows a reduction of 36 per cent. 

The present financial year is more seriously affected by the war 
than was the previous one. At the middle of May transit receipts 
were only 73 per cent. of those for the corresponding period of 
1939, and it is not at all certain that this proportion can be main- 
tained during the coming months. 


WORKING EXPENSES 


Although our receipts have diminished, the same is not the case, 
unfortunately, with our expenses. We are doing out utmost to 
restrict these as far as possible. Our desire for economy is 
countered by the general rise in prices, particularly as regards fuel, 
which has seriously increased our working expenses. 

Furthermore, the Egyptian Courts have recently decided that the 
payment of our debentures must be based upon the gold franc. 
The decision of the Courts will come into force as soon as notice 
of it has been served upon us and the methods of application have 
been finally determined. Our capital charges have always been 
calculated upon a gold basis, and therefore in principle nothing has 
been changed, but these charges would be liable to increase should 
the Egyptian gold rate rise. 

These considerations are obviously such as to urge you to pru- 
dence in fixing your dividend. Therefore we do not hesitate to 
propose that you should deduct from the profits available for 
distribution the same amounts as last year for allocation to our 
various sinking and insurance funds. This having been done, 
the profits available for distribution will allow you to fix your 
‘dividend at 492.63f. which, with the addition of 87.37f. statutory 
interest, would bring the total revenue of the “‘ Action de Capital ” 
to S580f. . 


The full report may be obtained upon application at the com- 
pany’s inquiry office, 6 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





BATANG CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


BIG FORWARD SALES 


The annual meeting of this company was held, on the Sth instant, 
in London. 


Mr E. F. Slade, J.P. (the chairman), who presided, said that for 
the actual rubber exported an average gross price of 9.95d. per 
pound had been realised compared with 7.679d. The net profit 
was £5,103, as compared with £3,297. Their standard assessment 
for 1940 remained unchanged at 921,100 pounds, but they would 
be able to export a far larger proportion than in 1939. Another 
favourable factor was that forward sales for 1940 had been effected 
to the extent of 324,800 pounds at the equivalent of 10.96d. per 
pound landed London. 

Their visiting agent, Mr Jack Murray, had specially commented 
on the improvement shown in the mature rubber which had been 
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manured, and, as to the 181 acres replanted, reported that th 
growth was uniformly healthy and vigorous. With regard to the 
assessment for 1940, their manager and Eastern agents had ex. 
pressed the view that it was not as high as it should be. An appeal 
not having produced any increase, the board had applied for an 
inspection of the estate, which was about to be made, and could 
only hopefully await the result. 

The board had felt justified in recommending a dividend of 7} 
per cent.; the dividend, if passed, would be paid as set forth jp 
the report. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


WARTIME TRADING PROSPECTS 


The 271st annual general Court of the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held, 
on the 31st ultimo, at the Leathersellers’ Hall, London. 

Mr Patrick Ashley Cooper (the Governor of the Company), in 
reviewing the operations of the company, said: Taking first th 
retail stores department, as it is on this department that the com. 
pany now mainly depends for regular profits, the accounts for the 
year to January 31, 1937, showed that the profit earned in this 
department was the largest it had ever made. The accounts of th 
following year showed a further increase, and, although the figures 
of the year to January 31, 1939, did not come up to expectation, 
you will be pleased to know that the profit for last year sets up; 
fresh record for the retail stores. 

FUR 


TRADE DEPARTMENT 


The fur trade department reaped the benefit of advancing prices 
until 1937, when the effect of the business recession in th 
U.S.A. was felt in this market, where prices continued to fall until 
towards the end of 1938, entailing a corresponding sharp declin 
in the profits of the fur trade department. Meantime, we wer 
building up a consignment business which makes a valuable contr: 
bution to the results of this department, chiefly from shipment 
of silver fox from Canada and Scandinavia and of Persian lambs 
from South-west Africa and Afghanistan, consigned for sale on 
commission in the company’s auctions at Beaver House. 

Exchange controls and import restrictions in various foreign 
countries and recurring crises on the Continent put obstacles in th 
way of our international trade in furs, and the outbreak of war 
has added greatly to these difficulties. 

The war has seriously affected the operations of C. M. Lampson 
and Company, Limited. U.S.A. Neutrality 
Act and the extension of hostilities to Norway, we have come to tk 
conclusion, after careful consideration, that it is no longer 4 
practical proposition to operate the Lampson business as a separate 
entity. It has, therefore, been decided to amalgamate this busines 
with that of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and steps are now being 
taken to effect this in a way that will enable the amalgamated 
business to offer the same efficient service and to maintain as far# 
possible the good name which has been so long maintained 
C. M. Lampson and Company. 


Owing to. the 


CURRENT YEAR 


As to the current year, the prospects of the fur trade are uw 
certain. We have been able to continue business nearer normal that 
we had expected, but what the future will bring in the way of t 
strictions it is impossible to indicate. Conditions in Canada at the 
moment appear to be promising, though agricultural prospect 
which still remain to a large degree the basis of our prosperity, 
depend on weather conditions, which have not been altogether 
satisfactory. The war, however, has given a stimulus to masy 
branches of business activity in Canada, and there is a widespread 
belief that this will lead to a further improvement in conditions 
in which the company should benefit. On the other hand, just # 
taxation this year has taken away a great part of our earnings, ¥ 
must face the fact that taxes are likely to increase and to beat 
heavily upon us. The proprietors may rest assured, however, that 
all our problems are being watched with constant attention, 
that while we may be carrying on with somewhat depleted staff thos 
who continue at work are well equipped to safeguard the interests 
of the company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORKING TO CAPACITY 


The tenth annual general meeting of Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 


Mr Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said 
that the net profit, after charging all expenses, including deprecia- 
tion, but before charging any form of national taxation, amounted 
to £51,572, as against £40,542 for 1938. The sum of £14,359 
had been provided for taxation, and, after transferring £13,078 to 
the general reserve, the directors recommended a final dividend of 
6} per cent., making 9 per cent. for the year. The balance of the 
general reserve account at December, 1938, was £92,000, while they 
had transferred to the reserve the amount received by way of 
premium on the issue during the year of a further 100,000 shares, 
less the costs of issue. The accounts showed a satisfactory position, 
especially when it was remembered that two departments of the 
main factory in full production had had to be transferred to their 
new factory outside London. 

Most of the development and research work carried on over the 
past few years had proved to be of great value at the present time, 
and he believed that when the war was over all of it would prove to 
be a great asset to the company and enable them to consolidate 
the position still further. All their departments were working to 
capacity on important work. The company had five factories 
working under the general direction from their head office. 

During the year they had had to face very considerable A.R.P. 
expenditure. The whole of this expenditure had been written off, 
but a further amount would be incurred during the current year. 

The company had organised a National Savings Group among 
their staff and employees, which continued to be supported in a very 
satisfactory manner, and, as far as he could judge, this group was 
likely to grow considerably. 

In conclusion, the chairman paid a tribute to the employees and 
the staff of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CAREFUL MANAGEMENT UNDER DIFFICULT 
CONDITIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of The Calcutta Tramways Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, C.S.I1., O.B.E., the chairman of the 
company, who presided, said that the profit for the year was 
£103,298, or £8,815 less than in the previous year. 

Expenses were £9,995 higher and takings increased by only 
£1,180. The increase in expenses had been chiefly due to the im- 
proved scale of pay to the company’s employees to which he had re- 
ferred at the last shareholders’ meeting, and the full effect of which 
had been felt during the year. During the current year they had 
found it necessary to grant employees a further increase as a war 
bonus and they would also have to meet the increased cost of 
stores and materials. 

To meet further increase in expenses they had found it necessary 
‘0 make small increases in the cost of monthly tickets and to raise 
slightly the low mid-day fares. There was an increased income tax 
charge of £6,414, and reduction in interest received owing to 
ttalisation of investments. The final result was a balance avail- 
ible of £62,892, compared with £78,032, allowing payment of 
5} per cent. on the ordinary shares for the year. 

The takings in the current year showed a substantial increase, but 
Were more than offset by increased expenses, so that publication 
Of traffic receipts had been discontinued as likely to be misleading. 
Considerable expenditure had been incurred in remodelling the 
Nonapuker shops and on new extensions, 

‘Re conduct of public utility undertakings was not easy under 
isting conditions, and only by careful management could profit be 
famed. The excellent work done by Mr Purssell and the staff, 

European and Indian, had earned the good will and support 
of the Public, which was an important aid to their success. The 
company continued to have very satisfactory relations with the 

Municipal authorities, who recognised the value of their transport 
‘stem and had given careful consideration to their requests. 
€ report was unanimously adopted. 
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HOLYROOD RUBBER, LIMITED 


PROFIT DOUBLED 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of Holyrood Rubber, 
Limited, was held, on May 30th, in London. 

Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, the chairman, said in the course of his 
speech: The profit for the past year was approximately double that 
of the previous year. There was practically no difference in the 
quantity of rubber harvested, and the larger profit was the result 
of a higher average net price of about 2d. per lb. Another factor 
in the successful year’s working was the gratifyingly low cost of 
production, which reflects credit on the management. The directors 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. 

The company’s standard production for this year has been pro- 
visionally assessed at the same quantity as for the previous year, 
and an appeal has been lodged for a higher standard. We are advised 
that our tapping records provide ample evidence in support of our 
claim for a higher average rate. The assessment committee has 
arranged to send a representative to inspect the estate, and any 
increase that may result will be retrospective to January Ist last. 

In November a contract was entered into to deliver 8 tons per 
month into godown in Malaya during January-June, 1940, inclu- 
sive. The sale price was 10d. per lb., equivalent to approximately 
113d. per lb. delivered in warehouse in London. The quantity con- 
tracted for represents about one-quarter of the exportable allowance. 

Having regard to the strong financial position of the company I 
do not propose to detain you longer. We cannot foresee what the 
future has in store both as regards our national life and the pros- 
pects for the rubber industry. I fervently trust that we shall meet 
again twelve months hence with peace restored and with a favour- 
able outlook. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


WIGGINS, TEAPE AND COMPANY 
(1919), LIMITED 


CONDITIONS IN THE PAPER TRADE 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of Wiggins, Teape and 
Company (1919), Limited, was held, on the 3lst ultimo, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, E-C. 

Mr F. L. T. Barlow (deputy chairman), presiding in the absence 
of Lord Portal, the chairman of the company, read his speech, as 
follows:—Ladies and gentlemen, the report and accounts have been 
in your hands for the requisite period, and I propose, with your per- 
mission, to take them as read. (Agreed.) 

On the occasion of our last annual meeting I was able to report 
that the aggregate sales for the first few months of 1939 were in 
excess of those for the corresponding period of 1938. Our paper 
mills continued to be exceedingly busy up to the outbreak of war, 
when the Government set up the Paper Control as a department of 
the Ministry of Supply. As from September 2, 1939, maximum 
prices for the sale of paper were fixed, and the demand for paper of 
all kinds exceeded the supply. Your mills therefore continued to run 
full time for the rest of the year. 


You are probably aware that the greater part of the woodpulp used 
in the past in this country has been imported from Scandinavia. 
With the cessation of shipping from that country the paper trade 
lost the most important source of its supply of woodpulp, with the 
result that there must be a great curtailment of productive activity on 
the part of mills manufacturing papers from woodpulp. Your group 
of companies are fortunate in having an important part of their 
output produced from rags which are collected in this country, and 
certain of your mills should in future therefore be able to run a high 
proportion of normal full time. 


It is in view of the uncertainty of the supplies of raw material 
as a whole and the necessity for conserving the finances of your 
group of companies that your directors have decided to pay no cash 
bonus for the year 1939. 

I am pleased to inform you that, following the appeal of His 
Majesty’s Government, a National Savings Association was com- 
menced in every unit of our organisation, and I am pleased to state 
that this has met with the enthusiastic support of our employees. In 
many of the units up to 100 per cent. of the employees are 
contributors. 
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CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


As I have already stated, the volume of trade of your company for 
the current year is bound to show a reduction compared with that 
of the year 1939 in view of the scarcity of raw material and the 
paper-rationing scheme which has been operating as from the begin- 
ning of March this year. I am sure you will appreciate the impos- 
sibility of making any forecast of the trading results for the whole 
year, but I am able to state that they have been quite satisfactory 
to date. 

You will see that we recommend the payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 5 per cent., less income tax, which brings 
the dividend for the year 1939 up to 8 per cent. As I have already 
mentioned, we do not propose to recommend the payment this year 
of a bonus on the ordinary stock. Then we propose that £36,000 
be transferred to the income-tax equalisation account. We also 
propose the transfer of £80,000 to general reserve, bringing that 
account up to £793,000. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr F. D. Pirie seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
passed. 

The dividend as proposed was approved, the retiring directors were 
re-elected, and the auditors were re-appointed. 





THE MINING TRUST, LIMITED 
EARL CASTLE STEWART’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The Mining Trust, Limited, was 
held, on the 6th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

The Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., chairman of the company, in 
the course of his speech, said: Revenue for the year amounted to 
£124,648, which is practically the same as in the previous year. 
The balance of income over expenditure totalled £74,713 and has 
been applied to reducing the debit balance on income and expendi- 
ture account. 

Our most important single investment is still represented by 
our interest in Mount Isa Mines, Limited. We own roughly 
£1,000,000 worth of first debentures and 80 per cent. of the ordi- 
nary share capital of this company. During the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1939, the price of lead was roughly £15 per ton 
and of zinc £14 per ton. This represents a considerable fall in 
prices as compared with the previous year—1938—when the average 


for lead was £17 10s. and for zinc £16 15s. However, in Spite 
of this heavy fall in prices of its products, Mount Isa not only 
was able to meet all debenture and loan interest, but showed a 
small profit of £18,000 before charging depreciation. At the Present 
time practically all the lead and the zinc concentrates produced by 
this company are required for Government account. The Prices 
for our products have been fixed by the Metal Controller and ap 
virtually the same as those which are being given to all othe 
Empire producers of these metals. It is not possible at the moment 
to forecast what the result of these arrangements may be, but it js 
expected that Mount Isa should not fare worse during the periog 
of hostilities than it did last year. 


We own 843,147 shares in New Guinea Goldfields, Limited, 
approximately 18 per cent. of the issued capital. You will hay 
observed in the speech of the chairman of that company tha 
profits were somewhat greater this year by £16,744, but that the 
directors considered it wise to limit their dividend to 5 per cent,, 
which is the same as that declared for the previous year. 


The Big Bell Mines, Limited, Western Australia, in which we 
have a share holding, milled 447,322 long tons last year, from 
which 59,727 ounces of gold were recovered. Four quarterly dij. 
dends aggregating 8s. 6d. Australian were paid during 1939, repre. 
senting £170,000 Australian, of which the share accruing to Mining 
Trust was £6,720 sterling. : 


Our interest in the Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate, Limited, 
was increased by a further 692 shares of £1 each at a cost of 
£19,192 lls. During the period from June to December, 1939, 
this company milled 43,060 tons of ore and produced 15,984 
ounces of fine gold, 17,876 ounces of fine silver and 8,837 pounds 
of copper. Based on mine weights and assays and conservatively 
estimated prices to be realised for silver and copper, the estimated 
operating profit for the year 1939 is approximately £52,600 before 
deduction of depreciation but after deducting 5 per cent. of the 
gross value of the precipitates and concentrates as royalty payable 
to Saudi Arabian Government. 

Last year I was obliged to inform shareholders that I did not 
think at that time that it would be practicable to carry outa 
scheme of capital reconstruction. I am afraid that any such re 
construction is quite out of the question until after the conclusion 
of the war. We can comfort ourselves with this thought—that 
never in the years since I had the honour to become your chairman 
have we been in such a strong financial position to meet any mis 
fortune which might befall us 


The report was adopted. 
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Argentina............... 227 299 | 3,374 3,033 Minerals.,......... 113-2 
Atlantic America .... 10 380 149 Miscellaneous ... | 87-0 
i 7 85 52 pcan 
cena | | oan) am Complete Index 87-2 
Indo-China, etc. ..... 9 8 272 91 1918 = 100 oo... 119-9 

BEE ikiccnicenminn 306 348 4,955 4,264 


Irving - Fisher In- 
Source : The Corn Trade News. dex (U.S.A.) 100-4 


Oils and Ojilseeds.—The fall in lin- 


| 
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Total — Non-Food 











a ae. “= ow Merchandise 47-4171 3-4 +388 

1939 1939 1940 1940 Food & Perishables 3941 - 1-343 
Total — All De- ee 

partments » 42-12-84 2-342 

70°6 66°9 85-5. 85-4 

62:1 61:1 80-1 79-4 

54:2 54:3 89-1 89-4 ( B Yestrict 

92-1, 95°4117°9118°1 

76:0 77:6102-71 7 

seiieanteaieaientaiaiate 7 wl Scotland 10°¢ 12:1 +12 a +e 

70:5 70:3 94:8 95-9 North-East OE) +11-°7 + O° Tee 

ee North-West. :, 6°6,;+12-0 4 = ate 

97:0 96°8130-5 132-0 Midland & S. Wales 3-5 410°64 Ta 

each aes miediien South England .. 12-6) +16°8 +12-7 +384 
Central & West End 94 

84.2 83-489-7* London 10-4 9-8 —10 tat 
Suburban London + O-ll+ 5:44 3:3F 


* This figure relates to May 4th. t+ Highest level 


seed prices appears to have been checked, reached during the 1932-7 recovery. Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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June 8, 1940 


CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to June 1, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £9,541,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £71,088,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £250,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£298,559,000, against £110,281,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1,,Apr. 1,) wy,o, cai 
1939, 1940, Week Week 




















Revenue 0 to ended ended 
June June —_ me 
3, ; . a 
1939 1949 1939-1940 
OrpINARY REVENUB 
Income Tax 10,186) 20,912 6 3 
BEET cacicscesesceccone 5,600) 5,570 460 480 
Estate, etc., Duties 12,940} 14,340) 2,660 1,500 
StAMPS 20.0.2 es eeeeeeeeee 2,500; 2,300 660 
ST iskesesecassescee 3,140 2,980 270 570 
MER Rsidcassdeoecece ; 820 430 
Other Inland Revenue 200 90 10 10 
Total Inland Revenue $34,566 47,012, 3,406 3,653 
ee 42,011) 47,659) 3,239 5,082 
sa 18,295) 24,198 556 598 
Total Customs & Excise 60,306 71,857, 3,795, 5,680 
Motor Duties............ 4,151; 5,154 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 4,510) 4,650 Dr. 20 Dr.250 
Crown Lands............ 290 240 
Receipts from Sundry 
Dadiinkecctastoune 266 266 — 

Miscellaneous Receipts 828 3,878 7 458 


Total Ordinary Revenue 104917 133057 7,188 9,541 


SaLF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 





REE ‘Gukosetnassecee 11,840 12,050 1,120 2,100 
ED ewssinesckins 116757 145107; 8,308 11,641 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to Meet payments 
(£ thousands 
Expenditure Apr. 1,/Apr. 1 
19 39 \ 1940 » Weck Week 
to . to . ended ended 
June | June June “ae 
3 > , 
1939 aie 1939 1940 


OrpinaRy EXPENDITURE 
Interest. and Manage- 


ment of Natl. Debt... 68,336 64,453 28,494 22,803 








Caymenta to N. Ireland 957 999... Lil 
Consoldtd. Fund 

SeEWICES 0.0... .cccece 396 376 32 29 
5 otal Saeseeseseseses 69,689 65,828 28,526 22,943 
upply Services......... 144460 364709 14,897 48,145 








214149 430537 43,423 71,088 


aebacis 
Ost Office and Broad- 
casting 


11,840 12,050 1,120 2,100 


225989 442587 44,543 73,188 


_— 


ser decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£251,777 to £2,775,047, the other opera- 
ons for the week (as shown below) raised 


gtoss National debt by £61,605,000 to 
about £9,247 millions. : 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES 
— 
“a 50 





pational Savings Certificates 4,850 
7 mence Bonds ................ 4,600 
Othe Ei utara aeiesisebandeose 50,997 
Publ icisenesviassosscececes es 108 
lc Department Advances ............ 1,000 
61,605 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


£ thousands 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) OTHER REcEIPTS (NET) _ 
Overseas Trade Tithe Repayments 415 
Guarantees ...... 281 
P.O. and Telegraph 200 
481 415 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to June 1, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 





Ordinary Exp. ... 430,537 | Ord. Revenue ... 133,057 
Misc. Iss. (net 4,715 Gross borr. 303,654 
Inc. in balances 380 Less— 
Sinking fds. 1,079 
Net borrowing ... 302,575 
435,632 435,632 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
iid Ways and 
Tega | Means 
Advances Total Fl 
Date Sean | Fiat a 
an ing = 
Ten- Ta Public of Debt Assets 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
June 3 459-0 535:3, 41-1 1035°4 576°4 
1940 
Feb. 24 801-0 621-9, 53:4 1476°3  675°3 
Mar. 2 791-0,651:0 54-1 1496-1 705-1 
» 9 776°0 664°6 66:0 1506:6 730°6 
» 16 761-0 673°6 56:3 1490-9 | 729-9 
» 23 746°0)| 682-8; 55:0 1483-8 737°8 
» 31 731°0 696°7 61°5 1489-2 758-2 
Apr. 6 716°0 706:3 55-0 1477-3 761-3 
» 13 701-0 708-4 56:4 1465°8 764°8 
» 20 686:0 637°5 38-9 1362°4 676-4 
» 27 675-0 674-1 46:3 1395-4 720°4 
May 4 675:0 707:9 49:3 1432-2 757-2 
» 11 685-0 722-1, 53-0 1460-1 775-1 
» 18 695-0 733°6 40:3 1468-9 | 773-9 
» 25 700:0 746:5 49-4 1495-9 795-9 
June 1 710-0 787-5. 50°4 1547-9 837-9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
>, 
Amount an 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender neatied Rate a 
Applie % Mini- 
Offered Allotted num 
Rate 
1939 ee «¢& 
June 2 45:-0 64:0 45-0 13 1-65 73 
1940 
Feb. 23 60-0 112:1 55:0 20 5:74 32 
Mar. 1 55-0 108-2 50:0 20 4:81 34 
» 8 B30 98-3 50-0 20 5-30 45 
» 13: 30:0 99-8 50:0 20 5:28 43 
» 2h 50-0 100:0 50:0 20 4:92 38 
» 2 30-0 99-9 50:0 20 7:76 49 
Apr. 5 50-0 94°5 50:0 20 8:33 51 
» 12; 2-0 90-6 50:0 20 8:16 52 
» 19 50°00 111-8 50:0 20 6:87 31 
» 26 55:0 115-7 55:0 20 4-98 36 
May 3 60:0 113:2 60:0 20 4-81 45 
» 10 65-0 111-6 65:0 20 4:82 52 
» 17 65:0 116-0 65:0 20 4-86 47 
» 24 65-0 117-7 65:0 20 4-81 45 
o» ot 6-0 131:3 65:0 20 4-11 30 


On May 3lst applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 30 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on June 7th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds. Total 
Week to May 21, 1940... 2,628 2,037 4,665 
Week to May 28, 1940... 4,850 4,892 9,742 
27 weeks to May 28,1940 86,028 | 79,548 165,576 


* Revenue returns show repayment of principal 
amounting to £14,700,000 in the 27 weeks to May 28, 
1940. 


i 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 5, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
| Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 


Other Govt. 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln.... 569,261,923 


In Banking Securities... 564,903,519 
Dept. ...... 10,974,835 | Other Secs. 3,569,266 
| Silver Coin... 512,115 

| Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 580,000,000 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 


BOND cicteciss 236,758 


580,236,758 580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
| Govt. Secs. . 


£ f 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 161,732,838 


BOO bs crsecees 3,258,913 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 13,611,672 | Discs., etc. 2,890,173 
——_—__—_—— Securities .. 22,808,565 
Other Deps. : ————-_— 
Bankers ... 118,790,525 25,698,738 
Other Accts. 49,614,509 | Notes .......... 10,974,835 
————- | Gold & Silver 
168,405,032 6 ae 1,422,206 
199,828,617 199,828,617 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 





niae Compared with 
Both Departments — ie oa 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 569,262! + 12,398 + 70,891 
Deposits : Public ......... 13,612 — 22,504 4,790 
Bankers’...... 118,791) + 23,882 18,168 
Others ........ 49,615 868 — 13,510 
Total outside liabilities... 751,279 + 12,909) — 97,779 
Capital and rest .......... 17,812 24) - 21 
COMBINED ASSETS ————oeeS |" 
Govt. debt and securities 737,651)+ 12,547 — 324359 
Discounts and advances 2,890 + 8 4,911 
Other securities .......... 26,378; + 364 3,702 
Silver coin in issue dept. 512 1 303 
Gold coin and bullion 1,659 15 — 225089 
R&SERVES wo Oe 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 12,397 12,384 15,980 
*Proportion”’ (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 6°8°, 6°8 11°4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 





(£ millions) 
1939 1940 
June May May , May June 
7 15 22 29 5 
issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 498°4 546°4 546°5 556°9 569-3 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 27:8 33-8 33:7, 23:4 11-0 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... 299°1 576-4 576°2 576°2 575-9 
Other secs. ... 0-1 3-1 3:3 3°3 3-6 
Silver coin .... 08 0:5 0-5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 226-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
ats. per f.oz. 148-33 168-00 168-00\168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
=e 18-4 33-9 32:8 36-1 13:6 
Bankers’...... 100°6 106°4 103-1) 94-9 118-8 
COIS kcacedns 36-1 42°6 46-1 50°5 49-6 
"BU icccksies 155-1 182-9 182-0 181°5 182-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 114-2 139-1 137-9 148-9 161-7 
Discounts, etc. ‘8 3:9 3-0 2:9 29 
ther .. 22:6 22:5’ 23-7 22°7; 22-8 
i 144-6 165-5 164°6 174°5 187-4 
Banking dept. 
FESETVE coc.ceeee 28:4; 35-1 35-1 24-8 12:4 
) °o, oO o » 
) ! °o ° /o > 
* Proportion ”’ 18-2; 19:1 19-3 13-6 6°8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF ESTONIA 


Million Estonian krones 





June 8, 1949 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Ji 















































| | Apr. | Apr. | A V7 
RETURNS | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. i 20, > May 
As 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1040. | aoe 1940 | 1940 1940 | 19 
= . >a SETS . | Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3 59). 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Rook at Sr | Gold coin & gold bullion’ 40:90! 40:90 40-90! 40:90 | Other | 28-0] 28.8 as 501-3 
pues copes ™ a of Ma 7 i - | Net foreignexchange... | 4°30, 3:65 4°36, 4:28 | Foreign exch. fund 300-0) 300-0 300-0 = 
Argentine, Java and Netherlands, o ay t. | Home bills discounted 17-34 17:19 17-12) 17-42 | Discounts and advances | 546°8| 497-5 am 
Belgium, and Sweden, of May 18th; Australia, | fed 25-04 25-77 26-85! 30-83. | scounts and advance . 646-3 582.4 
i Iran, New Zealand and | Loansandadvances ... 2 é 20°53) 30 | Government bonds 2454: 7/2400 8 2725-7! ’ 
dnsernstiont | May 25th; B ig ‘ia, Canada, Egypt LIABILITIES | Agencies’ accounts 236°4| 268-3) 280 76 
urkey, © ay th; Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, —— . 7 > | Agencies’ accounts...... 4| 2 280:1) 246 
Latvia, Roumania, South Africa, Switzerland, and | Notesincirculation ... 61°71 62°39 66°55) 64°69 LIABILITIES ' 4 
Federal Reserve Reporting Members, of June 1st. Sight dep., of which... 29°26, 27:23) 23-48, 29°20 | Notes issued ............ 31109 3088-5 3225-9337 5 
, 2 Government... ib 3 7 " = ; = | Deposits: Government 672 8) 609-2) 699-0 7).; 
Bankers ...... 2 | 92 
U.S. FEDERAL —* BANKS Reserve ratio «-.-...2.. 49°7% 49°7% 50°3% 48°1% nese 6) 107'0) 114-9) > 
Million $’s re 
{7 USFR. Banxs | June | May) May June | BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae | NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAyy — 
RESOURCES ™ ‘. 2. ce . “. 7 “—— Million dinar 2 
Gold certifs. on hand 193 194 194 > 30, ’ —— " in 
and due from Treas. 13,392 16,497 16,935 17,053 | Assets 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 | MD | AB | May May ff Abouk 
Total reserves ......... 13,751 16,872 17,304 17,413 | Gold and for. exchange | 4,678) 4,820) 4,878 4,956 | Asante 1939 | 1940 1940 22, Dick ( 
Total cash reserves ... 350 «366. «= 359 = 3.49 State sec. in for. exch. 122) 122; 122; 122 Gold 1,918 2,062 20 194) Lon. | 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,467 2,477 2,477 Bills discounted ......... 664 663 656 670 Given Genctiann ouahomme "478 "930 mm 21% St. Ma 
Total bills and secs. 2,580 2,479 2.489 2,489 | Advances ............005 12,587 12,702) 12,885, 13,004 | nistounts ead advaness | 1,819, 1.807 ae +B Texas 
Total resources ......... 17,030 20,074 20,555 20,700 State = eienbuneiei 3,983, 3,983 3,983 3,983 | Gov, adv. and auedite 2.229 3°073 3073 = Iron 
LIABILITIES IABILITIES 7 ae o " , Conse! 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,476 4,955 5,038 5,065 | Notesincirculation ... 9,740 9,861 9,696 9,951 | Def. ye s+ | 2,220 2,431 295 Niddr 
Excess mr. bank res.. 4,280 6,130 6,360 6,530 Dep. and current accts. 12,120 12,351 12,488 12,728 Notes in circulation 5,985) 10,530 10,946 Rustot 
Mr. bank reserve dep. 10,053 12,877 13,215 13,387 | Foreign exch. liabilities 555 595 636 584 Sight liabilities eee 2'503 2071 1703 11,300 South 
Govt. deposits 935 512 378 a > “ ’ Ag 
Tord de its pte net Sacer ety | NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY ae 
iabilities 17,030 20,074 20,555 20, 1: ‘ —Million } mera 
a. ........... 854°, 88-1%, 884%, 88-4% | Million pengés BANK OF LITHUANIA.— Million lity Hongh 
AND TREASURY : jo —_ “e- May “7 > Linge 
RESOURCES | SETS > , > » } [ 
Monetary gold stock ... 15,987 18,835 19,162 19,281 Metal reserve : 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | . — - Ap New ( 
Treas. & Bk. currency 2,864 3,004 3,007 3,008 Gold coin and bullion, 124-1) 124:1 124:1 124-1 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 19040 1940 Roseh: 
LiaBILITIES Foreign exchange ... 98-2) 64:7 625 58:9 | Gig 63°24 53-03 53-03 S74 Rubbe 
Money in circulation... | 6,986 7,589 7,685, 7,712 | Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 428-8) 531-4 559-6 610°5 | Silver and other coins 15°12 7°17 7:08 6-7 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 3,506 2,821 2,578 2,513 | Advances to Treasury 299-2 343-0 343-1 343-1 | Hyiscounts ‘51 133-1 136-5437 a 
Notes aioe 828-0 901-1 952-6 957-0 | Advances 91 29-6 29-58 wap * 
BANK OF FRANCE Sight liabilities ......... | 189-5| 169-6 175-6 228-8 LIABILIVERS Invest 
| SABRe abilities .....0..- : 22-0 228°8 | Bank notes incirculatn. 181-65 167°6 167-3519 — © 
ee Som | Cash certificates......... 99:0 93-5 93:5 93:5 Qurrent accounts ...... 23-61 50-3 54-00 544 Secon 
; Million cs Deposit ........00scse000e 7°52 37-7 43-05) 38-47 — 
June 7 a — RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Advan 
> > > > 2 : Amalg 
AsseTs 1939 1940 1940 1940 Million rupees Ancho 
shits 92,266 84,615 84,615 84,616 May May | May | May BANK OF PORTUGAL Apolli 
Bills: Commercial... | 8,783 14,706 24,416 25,072 19, | 3, 10, | 17, Million esciidos Associ 
Bought abroad 726 46 46 46 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 Mar. Mar. Apr. | Apr, Associ 
’ on securities 3,512 3,511 3,800 3,716 Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 414 20, a, 3, 10, Ballito 
advances... 358 971 2,821 2,320 | Rupee coin.............. 658 525. 513 507 Assets 1940 | 1940 1940 19 | Banist 
State without int. 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 Balances abroad......... 101 235 212 217 I a a 920°6 920°6 920°6 904 Briggs 
Neg. Treas. Bonds...... ++. 30,000 30,000 30,000 | Sterling securities ...... 595 1,165 1,185 1,185 Balances abroad......... 924°9 858°5 861:2 843 Brown 
Provis. adv. to State . 20,577 21,600 26,700 32,600 | Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 384 395 395 ID cxcnenisnah cass 415°2 418°3 420-1 4184 Burma 
Bonds & assets .... 10,189 11,821 12,337 12,263 | ees sani 71 88 86 84 Sosusiies aii eas 108-7, 108-5 107-6) 1084 a 
3 s LIAB : JIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 122900 158944 166696 170853 Notes in circn.: India 1,791 2,294 2,312 2,308 Notes in circulation ... 2352-3 2358-0 2394-42354 Cons. | 
Deposits: Public ... 4,189 1,139 1,094 1,046 ee 105 136 136 135 Deposits: Government 391-3 386-2 394-9 4404 Cowbt 
Private 16,405 13,385 23,643 25,453 | Deposits: Govts....... 116 122 #115 «$6119 Bankers’ 53-2 65 j 
— ankers’ ... 653°2 658°0 683:1 6593 Harpe 
Other liabilities ...... 2,917 4,658 4,181 4,159 Banks ...... _ 142 201 —=—«181|_—s«'1811 Other ...... 70-1 52:5 61-5 S44 India | 
Gold to sight liabilities 64-3°), 48-7°., 44-1%, 42°8% Reserve ratio ............ 50-2°,, 63°9% 64:°2% 64°4% Foreign commitments.. 318-2 292-6 261-8 2614 jug E 
Mans‘ 
— 
Sena 
EXCHANGE RATES PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) Seach 
? cone | 
s Week Aggregate Week Aggregate Tweed 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England ended January 1 to ended January! & Wallis 
The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained sone "00 | (~ a ec 7 i i" Totals 
unchanged between May 30th and June 6th. (Figures in brackets are par of Working —— jon 
exchange.) days :— 5 6 | 129 | 129 | Newcastle ... 85 1,322 3 8 “=. 
near Birmingham | 2,562) 2,088 52,956 49.264 oman. 3051 7352 rriol on 
U.S. $ (4.8623) 4.0212-0312 ; mail transfers, 4.0212-0354. Can. $ (4.8623) 4.43-47; Bradford ... 735 2,141 18.580 33,078] atten ES 
mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Fr. fcs. (124-20) 176lo—34. Sw. fics. (25-2210) 17.85-95. Ss 1,048 1,911 28,827 36,218 9 Towns 21262 25607 498800 572977 
Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 17-05-30; mail transfers 17-05-32. oo sseeeseee ase po od ar 18,343 — 
- : 2.69 . : Aicester ... 2 82 15,762 16,727 Dublin ...... 5,854 ¢ 138775 } 
Betavian Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; Mail transfers, 7-58-64. Liverpool... 4,648 5,399 109237 129679 Sheffield* ... 12272 475 24,053 1428 
Recwasd Rates Manchester 8,960 10945 210786 248661, South’mptont un m 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, - * Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. Rs 
34 cent pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm-par. France, par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.- t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. $ Not available. 
par. Sweden, 3 ére pm.-par. Batavia 112 cents pm.-par. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON | 
The following rates remained unchanged between May 30th and June 6th: 
Par of May31,. J j ; aa —~ 2% (irenand Sem 3% October 26, 1939), Discount rates: a ™ 
3 May 31, Junel, June 3, | June 4, June 5, June 6, 60 days, 1132% ; months, 1132% ; 4 months, 11;g-11,% ; 6 months, 1s] 
— ae 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1152%; 3 months, 132%.” Day-to-day mone) 
pe S4~114%. _Short Joans, 1-114: o- Bank deposit rates, 12%. Discount deposits @ Anglo- 
call, 12% ; at notice, 54%. Bank o 
Cc 
Tallinn, Ekr.. 18-159 1254* 13* 13* 13* 13* 13* Nat. BI 
Riga, Lats. ... 25-2212 16* 161,* 161g* 161g* 16* 16* GOLD AND SILVER Ottoms 
27: Tlg* 714* 714* 71g* 71g 1 aed ; a . a ne ' 
eet: Pen. os tiny rai. mate isise aoe — Pa, Bonk of Ragiand 8 oficial buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. pé TEA J 
: 611>-63l2, 62-64 (6210-64 62-64 62-631 62-6315 nee throughout the week. , i Alliance 
Milan, Lr. 92°465 63-16(6) 63-95(b) 63-50(6) 63-36(6)| 63°30(b) 63-10(b) In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows —- Brit D 
= 130* 135* 35* * 5* 5* Dat Cc Two N as Two Months ubw 
Belgrade, Din. 276-32 160*(g) 165*(g) 165"(¢) 165*(s) ese 165%) - _ _ , wm o- 7 = Dooars 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 255* 260* | 260% 260* 260% 260* Re RE bexccican 2111), 21316 Nite B scssssics 2254 21% Jetinga 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 180-210 180-210 180-210 180-210 180-210 180-210 June 3 ......... 2312 225, 99 Onseseeree 2333 22916 Malacc 
Alexandria, Pst| 9712 9755 8 9759-55 973:-53 9733-53 9753-53 973g—5g Sy UE sscbasanh 23 22 Singlo 
3 6 36* 36* 36* 36* — 
Madrid, Pt. ... 25.2212 39-00(6) 39-00(6)) 39-00(b) 39-00(6) 39-00(b) 39-00(d) » 
. 44-70(c) 44-70(c) 44-70(c) 44-70(c) 44-70(c) 44-70(c) NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Lisbon, Esc.... 110 96-98 9612-9810:961>-98!5 9610-99 9610-99 9610-99 a 
510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 5 a 
Istanbul, £T 110 { 520(6) 520(6) 520(b) 520(b) 520(6) 520(b) a May 30, May31, June 1, June 3, | June 4, | Junt> 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 520* 520* 520* 520* 520* 520* 7 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 0 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* — 
India, Rup. ... | 18d. 1715jg— —-1715j6— 1 715jg— 1 715yg— 17156-17154 6- | | | pos 
_ 18hise — 18lig} —s 18 Lig 181}, 181y¢ 1814¢ London :— | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Kobe, Yen..... ($24°58d. 1712-7g 17516-11)6)1775-1316 1712-7g -1712-7g —-179y6—1516 CD i ies sian | | 32234 3221g | 321(a)| 319% | 3g 
SE Siktiaxesivnncanes | 3221 3215, 3201 3191, 8 
Hongkong, $.. { ... 147-151 147g-151g 147g-15g 147g-15lg 147g-151g 147g-151g Paris, Fr. .............-0. | 1-s2t4| 2 8254| 1-B815,/ 1°81 | 18 
iO, Dil........ T5°899d. 32%30* 37g* 37g* 37g* 37g* 32935* Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22°42 22:40 22:42 22:41 22-40 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 a5* 95* 95* 95* 95* 95*- OE TEDD. .nscsosesernsene | Markets] 5-0414] 5-O04lo| 5-041)| 5-041] 5-O#2 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 191-2119 191--211p) 19-21 19-21 1919-2119 1919-211 Berlin, Mark .............. | Closed | 40-00(c)| 40-00(c)| 40-00(c)| 40-00(c)} 40°00 F_ —— 
Montevideo, $ t 51d. 2754-2954 2714-2914, 27-29 27-29 27-29 27-29 Stockholm, Kr. .......... | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 23°85 B.A, ar 
Shenae t 28d. etait a at UP OP oe ee — RACE tens vnces | | x is a's 78-500 } Lb Sy ne BAG 
eo 54-419 bg—410 lo—41lq lom4l, Sg—41 5e—45g iis tc tae 23°48 | 4s 3-48 2 ; 
Bogota, Pes. .. 5* 5s 5* 5* Se | Se «=| Shenghel, 8................ } 5-55 | 5 53. | 3-30 | 5-25 a on. 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 22: 35¢ | 22-45$ | 22-55$ | 22-504 |220" | Contra 
* Sellers. + Pence per unit of local currency. (6) Official rate for payment at Brazil, Milreis............. | 5°10 5°10 5°10 5°10 oar 
the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. _(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the _ rr ne 
Bank of England. (e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. + Official buying rate 29-78. (a) Bid and offered. (c) Nominal. 
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June 8, 1940 





Company 


Reseda! Land, etc. 


Aboukir C 
Dick (W. B) Holdings .. 
Lon. County Properties 


St. Martin’s Le Grand Py. 


Texas Land & Mortgage 
Iron, | a and Steel 


Consett Iro 

Niddrie & Sesher sam. 

Ruston and Hornsby . 

South Hetton Coal 
— 


a 


Roseha' 


ugh (Ceylon) .... 
Trusts 


Investment Trust Corpn. 
Second Scottish Amer.... 
Nineteen-Twenty-Eight I. 


Other Companies 
Advance Laundries 


Amalgamated Press 
Anchor Line 


Apollinaris and Presta ... 


Associated Biscuit 
Associated Newspapers 
Ballito Hosiery Mills 


Banister, Walton and Co. 


Briggs Motor Bodies 


Brownlee and Co.......... 


Burmah Oil Co. 


Burton (Joseph) and Sons 


Clan Line Steamers 


Cons. Water of Rosario... 
Cowburns and Scotts ... 
Harper. (John) and Co. .. 


India Gen. Navigation.. 


Jury Holloware (Stevens) 


Mansfields, Ltd. 

McColl (R. S.) Ltd. 
— Sugar Estates 
mithfield & Arg. 

Sn (J.) and Co. ...... 
Tweedales and Smalley 

Wallis (Costumiers) 


Totals (£°000's) : 


Week to June 8, 1940 ... 
Jan. 1 to June 8, 1940 ... 


(Ceylon) eoees 


Meat 


Total 
Profit 


| Year 
| Ending 


Deprecia- 
tion, etc. 


£ 
128,3 74 


125,000 
13,733 


24,683 


720 
500 


6,000 


2,306 
500 


497 
5,190 





51,305 


6,183 
367,989 


99,171 
6,000 


20,000 
25,000 
106,771 


5,651 





899 


£ 
Mar, 31 23,371 
Mar. 31 44,808 
Mar. 31 583,459 
Mar, 25 64,612 
Mar. 31 51,356 
Mar. 31 | 1,061,188 | 
Mar. 30 55,064 
Mar. 31 275,517 
Mar. 31 137,850 
Dec. 31 8,732 
Jan. 31 29,053 
Dec. 31 27,877 
Dec. 31 73,370 
Dec. 31 1,862 
Dec. 31 11,937 
Dec. 31 27,052 
Dec. 31 5,032 
Dec. 31 9,786 
Dec, 31 32,594 
May 1 438,877 
Apr. 30 59,882 
Mar. 31 42,924 
Mar. 31 80,143 
Feb. 29 503,246 
Sept. 30 242,947 
Dec, 31 20,535 
Mar. 31 147,580 
Mar. 31 407,398 
Dec. 31 141,769 | 
Mar, 31 54,801 
Dec. 31 336,455 | 
| Mar. 31 86,652 
Dec. 31 | 4,314,361 
Apr. 20 36,801 
Dec. 31 593,021 
Dec. 31 189,521 
Mar. 31 6,317 
Mar. 7 58,721 
Dec. 3 1 | 164,706 
| Mar. 3 LY 55,485 
Mar. 31 | 8,835 
Apr. 26 | 33,550 
Dec. | 186,257 
Dec. 107,214 | 
Dec. 3 | $20,303 
| Apr. 30 56,148 
Jan. 31 33,134 | 
No.ofCos.| 
| 47 | 11,247 
1, 104 | 227,972 





| 17,377 | 


32,034 | 


| Net Profit 
| after Deb. 
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Investment 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Interest 


£ 


5,337 | 


38,563 
294,156 
24,067 
16,678 


264,341 
41,331 
221,310 
46,208 


2,793 
19,747 
19,830 
28,554 

750 

5,873 
11,576 

3,813 


1,639 
13,170 


219,913 
44,255 
36,705 


26,497 
397,928 
Dr. 26,376 
Dr. 27,942 
147,558 
401,018 
20,885 
27,393 
87,431 
76,769 
3,499,551 
23,185 
171,090 
27,137 
3,541 


36,148 | 


42,751 
15,767 
11,142 
19,027 
92,834 
64,676 


204,013 | 


52,792 


10,406 | 


6,766 
128,374 


| 


Distribu- | 


tuon 


7,753 
65,476 
425,008 
27,290 
26,092 


450,461 
79,103 
277,267 
90,902 


10,112 
31,779 


58,563 
1,116 
26,516 
16,016 
4,558 


5,737 
18,259 


414,443 
72,572 
46,392 


36,755 
581,355 
16,934 

Dr. 65,186 
168,245 
858,749 
26,792 
42,124 


131,303 
4,201,705 
47,780 
267,361 
146,090 


45,570 


31,926 
13,922 
22,764 


421,086 
109,627 
17,275 





9,745 
181,579 


t Free of income tax. 


Available | 
for 


27,967 | 


128,676 | 
5,820 || 
62,529 | 


132,066 | 
111,440 | 























Appropriation 
| 
Difference 
|| Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Carry 
Div. Div. Reserves Forward 
| (+ or —) 
4 | 
i164 0 aT 4 c | 
a Ms | = + 5,337 || 
11,035 | 17,531 | 10 es 9,997 
28,655 | 198,320 8 30,000 37,181 || 
a 18,000 6 6,000 | + 67 || 
9,488 534t 5,000 | 2,190 || 
iT 
40,000 | 210,000 71 + 14,341 || 
a 37,500 | 15 ae + 3,831 || 
23,500 | 153,750 | 12lo 25,000 | + 19,060 || 
8,438 15,625 5 20,000 | + 2,145 || 
2,881 | 7}2(a)| 88 | 
17,200 8 2,500 | 47 | 
wed 18,000 | 40 . | + 1,830 
700} 16,800] 5(a) + lly - 
- 724| 3 oe + 
4,419} 10 | 700 | 734 ! 
9,000 3 | 2,500 | 76 || 
3,675 | 2l2]  ... 138 || 
| | 1 
1,523 | Tilo 1,000 | 884 || 
| 8,000 4 | 5,000 | 170 | 
1 tl 
87,000 | 121,921 | | a + 10,992 
30,000 12,000 | 3 | aah em 2,255 | 
24,404 9,602} 3 | 2,000) + 699 || 
26,520 | sine 23 | 
315,000 50,000 | + 32,928 || 
core at ee — 26,376 | 
a ce ee eae te ss — 27,942 | 
25,350 | 35,702 “Ee + 86,506 || 
|| 25,000 | 263,226} 6 | 100,000 | + 12,792 || 
5,596 |  6,328| 1212 | 9,000] — 39 |! 
cal 11,650 | 15 | 25,000} — 9,257 || 
od 45,500 7 | 40,000 1,931 |! 
| 2,909 | 45,353 | 14:4 15,000 | + 13,417 
300,000 |2,884,668 | 21 | 250,000 | + 64,883 | 
12,500 4,500| 7&2) 4,500/ + 1,685 
49,879 | 78,000] 20 50,000 | — 6,789 || 
8,400 15,000 3 3,000 | + 737} 
a + ae ee eas 194 
4,843 18,900} 15 | 11,529) + 876 
14,642 | 32,779 4 ’ 4,670 | 
- | 16,100] 7 333 || 
| 10,212 1,250} 5 ae 320 || 
7,200 | 4,687/) 5 5,000 2,140 
| 22,500 63,000 9 | aaa + 7,334 
| 37,500 | 15,625 21 | | + 11,551 
|} 39,000 | 150,100} 25 | .. | + 14,913 
aad 45,000} 10 | 7,500 292 
4,225 6,500] 16 |... 319 
i | 
| 1,165) 4,633 | 670 298 
] 25,753 | 82,985 | 14,316 320 
| | 


(a) On reduced capital. 
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Preceding Year 


Total 





Net 


Profit Profit Div. 
~ | , 
£ £ | % 

16,326 | Dr. 2,947 | Nil 
59,472 53,451 | 10 

626,489 340,794 | li 

66,336 24,693 | 6 

41,814 14,641 | 6t 

! 

669,717 220,168 | 72 

64,017 | 51,727 | 20t 

318,695 221,406 | 1212 

171,165 72,009 5 
15,989 8,471 | 4 

22,274 | 13,106 5 

14,169 5,347 | 20 
52,637 26,021 | Nil 
727 40 | Nil 
7,290 4,596 | 72 
16,870 7,618 | 2 
935 | Dr. 772| Nil 

| 

5,723 2,119 | 722 
22,748 10,853 | 312 
446,146 230,701 | i3 
59,041 44,216 | 3 
47,934 41,698 3 

102,745 | 55,108 72 

488,358 408,721 6 

252,505 37,764 | Nil 

26,688 |Dr. 20,864 | Nil 
57,546 57,534 | 3. 
452,353 445,266 | 1212 
107,972 22,479 | 1212 
68,905 46,388 | 25 
272,467 101,231 7 

75,473 69,949 | 15f 
4,807,874 | 3,515,246 | 21 
31,752 17,806 5 

723,566 346,269 | 20 

174,896 | 23,442 | 3 
7,072 3,112 6 

44,425 | 29,458 | 13 

144,541 31,480 3t 
33,416 | 9,630 4 
13,397 | 10,825 | 15 

24,100 12,690 | 5 
172,497 | 94,984; 8 
81,279 | 34,240| 2%2 
307,990 | 208,678 | 27leT 
88,382 82,229 | 15 
32,348 | 15,251 16 
11,339 7,049 

210,478 | 


128,717 | 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 











*Int. Pay 
Company or Total bh 4 
tFinal — 
BANKS . % | 
Anglo-Palestine Bank jo oe, OD cae 
Bank of B. W. Africa | 2t a 4 ‘ 
of Nova Scotia | 3* -. | July 2 
Nat. Bk, New Zealand | a oe eee 
Ottoman Bank ...... . 13/6ps 
| 
TEA AND RUBBER | 
\ (Ceylon) Tea oo 
Brit. Darjeeling Tea... 7lot} 10 
Chubwa ot ces hdsasauva | {lot | 15 | June 20! 
ee ly 10 uly 15) 
Jetinga Valley Tea iat 6 | 1, 25| 
ca Rubber ...... a we 219 | July 3| 
Siglo BE Ricedesasins ot | 12 | July 15! 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. 





Prev. ° Pay- | Prev. 
Company or Total : 
Year Final able Year 
or MINING % % | % 
6 Cons.GoldFields(S.A.)} 334*| ... July 10 614 
4 GeOVOE TUR, ccccscccceee | 10 17i2 sos 25 
3* Malayan Tin Dredg. 1219* | vd 10 
5 Sthn. Malayan Tin 10* | 32! : June ‘20 7} 
3-—ps Tronoh Mines......... | 5t 2219 ona 15 
Willoughbys Cons. ... ie 31g 31g 
5 INDUSTRIALS | 
8 Beer (G.) and Rigden 4t| 8 | 8 
15 Bentley’s Breweries... a 4* 
10 Brown (John) and Co, | $10¢ | $15 | t17lo 
To Callender’s Cable...... 10+ 15 | 15 
Nil Chloride Elec. Storage | 10T¢ 15 June 21; 15 
12 ee dg ee Blot Ss a 212 


- Fees of i income tax. 





(c) Ye ear to dune. 


Company 


Consett Iromt........000. 
Doncaster Collieries... 
Elder Dempster Lines 
Fison, Packard, etc.... 
Hattersley (Ormskirk) 
Henekeys 
Lister (R. A.) 


Mitchell, Cotts & Co. | 


Ruston and Hornsby 
Smithfield Meat 
Stephenson (R.), 
Stone (J.) 
Tredegar Iron, etc. ... 
FE iicdscencccas 
Weyburn Enging. 


*Int. 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


os Pay- Prev. 
or Total ~*~ 
+Final| able | Year 
t o | o 
i 
; 4 |June 30) Nil 
St} 9 |... 9 
te eee une 26; 2!o* 
11izt¢| 171g] July 1) 20 
67 | ... | july 9 7 
5* ; — ir. 
4* | . |July 10 4* 
eee 219 | eee 1212 
oe | Sat xe y20) 
a a ek 3 
— aa $2712 
— i | ous | t4 
6t | 8le ads 10 
Tio* |Junel7) 7lo* 


SSS 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts 


| 2 a for 
Name | 3 | 3 
|B g 1940 
(init | 
B.A. and Pacific 
sebees 47 [Mi 25 
Gt. Southern | 47 _— 25 
Western... | 47 | 25 
Cen n Pacific... 21 31) * $4, 272,000) 
entine ... | 48 June 1  $1,603,000|— 
* 10 days. 


Week 


| + or — | 


Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 


1940 


$1,755,000) — 353,000 110,644,000 — 
$645, 000) — 165,000; 37,146,000) + 1, 219,000 
¥ 327,000 61, 194,000 +9,740.000 
629,750) 84,855,950 — 8,999,700 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


| 
+ or - 


$1,300,000) — 132,000) 65,691,000 — 2,816,000 


384,000 





UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Name June 5, 1940 Name June 5, 1940 Name June 5, 1940 
For. Bond. 6/— bid National D. 9/10)2-10/10loxd Key. Gold | 8/1012-10/4lg 
Limited Inv.) 12/-—13/3xd |\Century ...... 11/3-12/9 | Br. Ind. 4th 11/3-13/- 
New British | 7/412~-8/4loxd Scottish ...... 9/6-11/- Elec. Inds. | 12/3-13/9 
Invest. Tr. | 9/3-11/-* | Univ. 2nd .. 12/3-13/9 Met. & Min.) 9/9-11/6 
Bk. & Insur.| 13/3-15/3* | Inv. Flex.... 8/6-9/9 Rub. & Tin 8d-1ld 
Insurance.. | 13/—-15/-* (Inv. Gen.... 11/3-12/3 Producers 5/3-6/- 

le | 13/9-15/9* ||Key. Flex. 9'/—10/6 Dom. 2nd 4/6-5)3xd 
Sct. B.L.1.T.| 10/9~12/3* |Key. Cons. 8/419-9/10loxd Orthodox... 6/—7/- 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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Jun 
Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks, 
a a  ~ —r" a ee eee = th iid i. 1 oe P = . _ GRAIN, © 
; Prices, Price, Ch’ge | Prices, Last two Price, | Ch’ge Wheat- 
Prices, : Yield Jan. 1 to as : . Yius 
Year 1939 ok 1940 Name of Security 7 4 June 5, June 5, 1940 Dividends Name of Security || ime since a 4 
ae _,, June 5, ; 1940 L 6) © | 1940 | 29” | 1940" ‘ 
High | Low | High | Low __|_ 1940 | _ 29 _High | Low || (a) (6) « ; _29 Alou 
— 64 Saar eee ~ 1% Te 
British Funds £Lsd 34/6 276 | 10 c¢| 12 ec S. Durham Ord. £1.. 27/6 rn 4 hi t Barley, 
7ilg 61 7634 681g Consols 212% .......+. 73xd lg 3 8 6 54/9 39,6 | $7125) t2!2a_ Staveley Coal, etc. fi: | 42/6 | +2/6) 4 15 0 Oats 
1071s 98 1105, 1031g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 1081; + 314 3f| 47/6 31/10) 12lec\ 12loc! Stewarts & Lioyds 33/9 |-3/1lo| 7 8 O Maize, 
_-_ \i—- 9854 9819 || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 985, 2 0 6 39/- 26/3, 42a) 10126) Swan, Hunter £1 .. 27/6 | —2/6 (10 17 9 Rice, I 
965, | Wis 1001 951g | Do. 212% 1944-49... 98 215 8 24/3 18/6 5lob 21g@) Un. Steel Cos. Bia Zi | 18/9 9d! 8 6 0 mEAT— 
991, 9278 103 9734 | Do. 3% 1948-53...... 101) 217 0 | 21/10lg 12/- 4a 6 6b) Vickers 10/-............ | 12/9 9d | 7 16 0 Engli 
O91, 87 10214 94 Do. 34% after 1961 9914 3 10 10f z f # : _ Textiles | 
112lg | 10354 112 107i2 Do, 5% 1944-64...... 1073, ; 219 8 8/101o 3/l1lg; Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 3/3 9d| Ny Impo 
8714 | 7934 | 9234 | 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 90 1 |3 211 | 386 26 3 5 a! 5 6 Coats, J. &P.£1.. 27/6 | —2/6|7 5 9 | mutton 
935g | 87% || 98lg | 92 Fund. 234% — 96 tly 3 1 0 | 39/10lg 253 2 « 5 6 Courtaulds £1 ...... 26/3 2/315 6 ¢ 
951g | B7lp | 99lg | 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 . 96 7 3 4 2) 35/9 | 27,6 2lpa) 5 b| English Swg. Crn. £1. || 28/9) ) | 5 4 ; Impo 
10912 | 10019 11334 | 1063g | Fund. 4% 1960-90 .. 110 14 i3 5 8 24/419 133 Nil ¢ 712 ¢| Lancs Cotton Corp£1. 16/3 | +1/3/9 4 9 Pork, 
9914 94% 102 98% | Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 99 34 | 210 3k) 61/3 513 tlO « T10 c) Patons & Baldwins £1. 52/6 1/3) 3.19 BACON (p 
= = +t Osthiell Viens Bole 4% i 109 ip ; 7 a Electrical Manufactg — 
| 111 1051 Victo: is 4% ... ( 7 6j r o 
—_— 10032 | 98 ||| War L. 3% 1955-59... | 9954 3 0 2f 43/llg 353 | 10 ¢ 10 ¢| Associated Elec. £1... || 36/3 | —1/3/ 5 19 9 | gorTER 
987, 86 1013, 93lg | War L. 319% af. 1952 99 310 8f 92/6 76/3 5 a 15 6} British Insulated £1... 78 9 $13 (CHEESE | 
8375 73 891, 8014 | Local Loans 3% ...... 85l4xd 310 5 69/- 56/3 5 a 10 5b Callenders {1 ......... 57/6 529 Canadia 
99 91 100 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53.. 99 . ee 20/- 12,6 7ig@! 12126 Crompton Park. A5/-. 13/9 1/3} 7 6 9 New Ze 
a4 55l¢ 71g | 593g || India 212% ............ 68xd 313 6 33/9 246 10 ¢ 10 $c} English Electric £1 ... 25/- 39/8 9 9 | COCOA’ 
90 78 974 8214 BP SIRT, coscccccccce 921\oxd 315 8 83/- 70,- 20 cc) 20 c¢)| General Electric £1 ... 70/- 6/3| 5 14 9 ‘ 
115% | s «1041, 115 1051, Do. 40% 1958-68.. lil 313 1 Gas and Electricity | Accra, 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 32/1 3a 5 b| Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 32/6 1/3| 419 9 Grenad: 
10614 95 1071, | 101 veo ty 5% 1945-75... | 102xd 2 410 11 42/6 28/- 101g ¢ 101g ¢ County of London £1. 30 - Tlod} 7 0 9 
103i, 98 10214 99 | Canada 4% 1940-60 10012 4 0 3f 27/- 206 liga) 319d Edmundsons £1 Che 21/-  —2/-| 5 14 9 | CORFEE. 
1121, 103 1107, 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 108! 417 18/3 11,9 2%, 1";9> Gas Light & a xas 12/3 9417 79 Santos § 
10312 92 1057g 10012 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 1011loxd 414 2 831g 48 2 a 4 6) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk... 52 + |1L 9 07 Gogte R 
110 102 10812 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 ||104loxd +3 319 10 32/6 27/6 2lga 5 6 Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 27,6 ae 5 9 9 
Corporation Stocks 21/- 15 7 € 59:6c | London Ass. Elec. £1. 16 3 - | 616 0 | BGG8 (pe 
Llll, 104 11014 104 a, 5% 1946-56 105 ; 4 1 3 31/412 21/6 2lea 4126 North-East Elec. £1.. 22)- 26/6 7 6 | LARD (pe 
815s 72 85 wee 1 LAA. 3%_............ 80 315 3 42/3 286 4a 6 6) Northmet Power £1... || 30/7 13! 6 10 9 | POTATOE 
93%16 86lg 9412 8712 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 3 11 10 38/7i2, 29 - 2lea 512 6| Scottish Power £1 .... 30/- -- | 9 ae English, 
10234 95 104 98 Middx. 312% 1957-62 99 ke 311 6 39/6 31 - 3 a 5 6 Yorkshire Electric £1. |/31/10 .- 1500 
Foreign Governments Motor, Cycle, and SUGAR (5 
9lig 734 9234 8434 | Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 86 11|5 4 0 a Aircraft ; Centrifu 
651, 34 581g 40 Austria 419% ky 1934-59 40 8 8 9 17/6 123 sa ll 12/6 6 00 cif. | 
95 50 64 35 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 30 5 13 6 8f 16/412 93 7ig6 4 a. Bristol Aero. 10/-. 10/712 - |10 16 0} REFINED 
231 612 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 22 1l 7 4r 36/3 23,9 12!\g¢ 12lg¢ De Havilland Air. £1 25/- 26/10 0 0 Gram 
19 9 23 1312 || Chile 6% (1929) ...... 13 211 2 2n!| 16/9 93 | ti5 ¢ tl2lgc Fairey Aviation 10/-... 103 . {12 4% West 
551, 231g 4514 17 China 5% (1913) ...... 22 2 ; 18/7lo\ 12/4}, S « 6 c¢) Ford Motors £1 ....... 16/6 6d|7 5 3 
72 30 63 30 Czecho-Slovakia 8% 30 3 (2613 4 15/7lo 79 15 a 17\96 Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 10/— | +1/-/16 5 0 | TOBACCO 
8614 58 7954 62 Egypt Unified 4%...... 62 8 69 1 60/71, 53/9 i2iob 219a| Lucas, J. (£1) ......0. 55/- 2/6'5 9 0] Virginia 
121, ~ 1012 9lo | French 4% (British)... 9 5 15 Oe 88/3 47 6 25 « 20 c¢)| Leyland Motors £1 ... 51/3 6/3| 716 0 stemn 
4 4 75a 5le German Dawes 4s ' 6 ; 27/712, 22- 45 « 40 « MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. 22/6 ose 817 6 Rhodesi 
331g 3 612 412 Do. Young Ln. 412% 6 : 42139 3 17126 5 a) Rolls-Royce £1......... 391 6|6 6 0 stemn 
30 15 242 1314 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln.. 14 21 8 Op) 12/334 8 3 221g¢c 25 ¢ ene! oo She 8/6 1/-|15 6 0 
351 15 25 17 Hu r 7 == 17 26 8 Oh ipping 
61,33 65 48 | Japan 512% 1930. re) 5 11 2 2f| 22/7, 13/6 5 ¢ 4 ¢ Furness, Withy £1... | 14/6 | 6d | 5 10 0 | OOFTOM | 
ee. a a Pri Ch’ 23/9 17 - 4195 2 a) P oe aa ne es 6 1-| 5 14 0 ” o 
Last two rice, |Ch’ge|  yvinig 20/- | 156 5 c¢ 5 | Royal Mail Lines £1 6/-| ... 16 5.08 ow 
Jan. 1 to - . . une — since sera . c qi : “astle Ord. £1. 6/— Ni Yarns, 3 
__Tune 5, 1940 Dividends Name of Security 7 — June 5, 10/9 43 Nil Nil Union Costle Ord. £1 i 2 
| Low: (@)_ ©) ©) 1940 29 16/712 10/- 6 « 4 © Allied Sumatra £1 ... 11/3 |—Tlod| 7 2 3 ” : 
7 | Railways Zs. d. 7/3 17/9 3 b 2 a) Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 18/1 Alod! 5 10 0} Cloth, 
10 4%4 Na wi B.A. Ge. Sthn. Ord. ... 5 Nil 32/101 289 7ig6 2\2a Jokai (Assam) £1 ..... 28/9 1/3} 7 0 0 
912 475 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. §25 ... 5 Nil 3/lllg, 26 4 a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- ... 2/7 712 341 () Quot 
52 29 | loc 5igc Gt. Western Ord. .. 29 2217 3 34/9 24 4a 6 6 Rubber Trust £1 ..... 25/- 8 0 0 
80 50 Nil c 5 c LNER 5% Pref. 1955 52 ; 910 0 3/3 2- 9 ¢ 5 cc. United Serdang 2/-... 2/- 500 
60 241. | Nile 4 c, Do.4% Ist Pf. ...... 26 415 7 9 Oil i oe 
24 llle Nil « BAe Ch Bis COU. osccccercces 12 lis 12 10 O 60/354 35/7 i5 b 5 a Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 37/6 |-10 712,10 13 3 
601, 2812 Nil ¢ Me. tse ee 30 313 6 9 27/712 206 12lga@ 17126 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .. 21/3 3/19 7:0 «0 
70l9 44 2 «4 2 6b 4% PE. .. beso 46 6 8 14 0 73/6 51/3 5 a 16 6 Burmah Oil £1 ........ 52,6 89 8 0 0] GRAINS (5 
6514 32l2 Nil 6 llga_ Lon. Trans. «Cor ose 32 3 412 4) B1/10!9) 55:334) T12l26 +5 a@ Shell Transport £1 ... 56/3 1 4! 6 4 f Wheat, ‘ 
22 81g Ni c 1lg4c Southern Def. ........ y 11317 3 80/- 60 Tle 7iga@\ Trinidad Leasehids £1 62,6 8/9 | 416 0 - 
73 4llo la 4 6b Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 43 Jig 1112 6 Miscellaneous : Maize, € 
104 7910 2\ga 2126 Do. 5% Pf. tel 79 7'65 9 62/6 426 Tea 7196 Assoc. P. Cement £1 45/- 6 13 ‘ Oats, Ch 
Banks and Discount 44/3 29/- 5 a 5 6 Barker (John) £1...... 31/3 6 8 0] Rye, Chi 
67/9 60/- 7Tiga 10 6b Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 626 13}5 12 0 44/6 35/- m29 cc 30-°9c! Boots Pure Drug 5/- ... 36 3 d 3} 4 5 0 ay \ 
3421, 3161, 6 a 6 6 BankofEngiand ... 325 3 13 10 56/- 426 4a 8\o 6) Brit. Aluminium co 43/9 7iod) 5 14 . MET, ( 
£51 £4312 8 ¢ 8 c« Bkof Montreal $100... £47 £3 317 Oe} 107/6 81/6 t20 c¢ t19lg¢  Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... | 8 5/—xd 68/4 10 OF Copper, 
30/9 24;- 5 6 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 26 6 ; 6 O B8e 60/- 52/6 7 a 10 & British Oxygen {1 ... 55 - 5 8 0} Tin, N.} 
73/3 57,6 7 a 7 6 Barclays Bank £1 ..... 613 411 6 52/6 439 7iga 12\96 Brockhouse(J.) £1 ... 439 1/3|/9 2 : Lead, N 
91p 81, 5 a 5 6 Chid. of India £5 ...... 8 519 9 || 65lg | 40 4 < 4 © Cable & Wir. Hdg. .. 42 5/9 80 
52/- 45/- 5 a 5 6 District B. £1 fy. pd 50 - $ 0 0 6316 35 15 6 1123 4@) Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 3 712 0 
95 i74 £2\2a £2126) Hongkong and S.$125 £80 £3 65 0 38/9 27/6 DG ED Oh IE ciccecccens 30/- 16/6 0u 
16 | 40/- 6 a@ 6 6 Lioyds £5, £1 pd....... 42 6 512 6) 1O/llg) 5/3 5 c Nil c| Blec. & Mus Ind. 10/- 6/- Nil | 
B34 7539 Tiga 726 Martins £20, py pd. 7 ¢ 5 00 28/3 20/- 15 a@ 25 6 Bver Ready Co. 5/- ... 20 6 1/412} 9 15 0 
ss/- 72/6 8 a 8 6 Midland £1, fy. 75/- 1/3|4 5 0 6316 2 7ig9@ 20 6 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 4 519 0 
55g 5 a 5 6b Nat. Dis. £22 ty ‘pd. 5 ; 417 6 28/6 22/6 25 6b 15 a Gestetner (D.) 5/- ... 23/9 13|8 8 ; 
321 28 8 a 8 b N. of Ind. £25, Li2\epd 30 613 3 93/9 763 20 6 5 a Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 78/9 1/3\6 7 : 
69/9 526 Tea 7\g 6) Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 539 6/9'5 12 0 40/6 29 3 7 «6 S 6|| Harrods £1 ........0. 32/6 . 16 3 ; a 
444 418 8126 812a Royal Bk. of Scotland 425 10.400 33/934 256 3 @ 5 6) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 26/- i 9/6 ‘il ; ‘ 
48/6 36,6 354a 6146 Union Discount £1 ... 399 16,5 0 0) 13/9 7.6 5 c Nil c Imp. Smelting £1...... 8/11; Tod) ON ¢ 
85/- 62/- 9 «a 9 & Wesumtr. £4, £1 pd.... 646 66 512 0 6llz2 41, t7'2a| +1512 || Imp. Tobacco £1 ..... 4516 516 | 5 6 . 
Insurance $49%6@ | $304 | $2-25c) $2-00c) Inter. ee. -- $31 $1,6 9 ) 
243, 18 40 a 50 © Alliance £1, fully pd. 18 417 3) 12/3 9/9 5 6 5 a International Tea 5/- 10/3 3d 5 0 ‘he 
131g 10 4/6a 6/-b Atlas £5,£llgpd. ... 1014 5 2 6|| 34/3 | 22/9 44a, 5146) Lever & Unilever £1... || 24/4 . |8 4 ; Anglo--Am 
165, 1254 $25 a +25 6 Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 13 318 6+! 32/9 28/- 20 ¢ 10 ¢) London Brick £1 ..... 28,9 7 : ; rakpan 
155,16 1153 6/-a 6/-6  Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 1] 5 4 0 87/6 74/41 5 a 15 6 | Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 . 82/6 41 ; onte 
21ig TS 075 ¢ Prudential £1 A pon 22 316 6t | 54/4lo| 346 15 a 23136 Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- |) 35/712 |-1/10!2) 5 ; ; en Dasa 
Bly 6l5;6| 11 @ 19 6) Royal Bx Too 714 4209 4z0 3516 12126 5 a) Metal Box /1............ 35g lg | 5 0 6] Sp {. Lan 
7 5ig | tiO 6 ¢1354a@) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5lo | —1g |5 0 O|] 87/6 68'll2 12126) 7iga) Murex £1 Ord... 72/6 5 2 ; i 
investment Trusts 23/7lp_ 16/3 4a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 17/- 1/-| 5 4 ; pring: 
4761, 11 @ 14 6) Alliance Trust ......... 495 5 0 0) 17/6 15 6 15 6 3 aj Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 16/3 , 5 an Oar 
1871, 180 3\2@ 8126  Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... 180 613 4) 61/6 46/3 2iga 1219 b|| Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 47/6 2/6 | 6 eo be ‘ ng. 
188 155 44 Debenture Corp. Stk. 1691; 518 0 | 57/9 | 48/9 10 6 3lga) Tateand Lyle £1 ..... 50/- oe ae 
187 168 5 a 8 b Invest. Trust Def..... | 180 7 4 01 45/6 | 323 5 @ 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1...... 33/9 |-1/1019 ee pA Come 
16512 139 7 6 3 a@ Trustees Corp. Ord.... 163 6 2 4) 26/3 18/3 25 c 20 c¢| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 20/- . % 5 0 —: : 
175 1401, 4a 6 5 United States Deb. ... 172 . 5 15 ll 96'9 t0 7Jlo 13346 10 a. Tube Investments £1 826 - 6 4008 Rand n 
Breweries, &c. 68/- | 57/- 1llgb = 334 a) Turner & Newall £1 .. 57 6 5/-| 5 7 0 | Gedenh 
125/6 | 107,6 | t20 6 5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 1089 4/3/4112 Ot) 52/6 43/9 7i26| 5 a’ United Dairies £1..... 47/6 |— 72d + 0 Oc} Glynn’ L 
57/6 43/9 6 @ 11 6 Courage Ord. £1....... 45/- | -3/9 711 0. 28/3 | 189 2212 ¢ 281g0 United Molasses 6/8 . 20/- | "3)9| 6 10 0 | Modder B 
70/3 | 50/- | 15 6 64a) Distillers Ord. £1...) 55/- | —46 714 69) 66/3 | 48 15 a! 50 6) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... || 50/- | —3/9| 6 oar 8 
83/- 58/9 14 6 11 @ Guinness Ord. £1...... 60/- 8- 8 6 9 Mines 716 0 
76/6 57/- 16 5 Tiga) Ind, Coope & Alip. £1 59/6 | —3/- 716 0 || 65/7le, 45/7! 95 «¢ 95 c| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 48/9 1/3 TO a 
52/9 37/6 12 6 6 a Watney Combe Def.£i 38 /- 2/}6'9 8 Oj} 11/9 7/- 15 6 i3i9@ BurmaCorp.Rs.9 .. 7/3 | +3d : “V<— 
Iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 | 31/3 10 6 354*a|| Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1|| 32/6 3/9 6 18 0 
6/6 3/ 7ip| 10 c« 10 c¢ Baldwins 4/- . 4/- - 10 0 O 15 121516 95 6b 95 a CrownMines10/- ... || 1354 re ON SH 
34/712) 20/412} +5 a@ 10 6) Brown (J.) Ord. '10/-.. 21/10 —Tiod' 7 O OF 814 354 Nil ¢ Nil c| De Beers (Def.) £2\¢ 4 “aie 9 0 
8/9 4/9°| 4 @ 6 6) Cammell Laird 5/- ... 5 - 3d 10 0 O | 41/634, 32/6 lliga) 11146) Randfontein £1......... 33/9 1/3 613 3 ( 
24/7le,  17/- 3 . 5 6 Colvilles Ord. £1 .. 17,6 1/3}9 2 9] Ibis 7\2| 25 6 25 a Rhokans Corp. £1 7 119 20 = 
28/llo 17/6 | 10 10 c¢)| Dorman Long Ord. Gi 17/6 | —1/3 |11 8 6 16/— 106 5 6 10 @ Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 10/6 2 3 10 0 
26/1114 17,6 | $3lpb t2ioa@ Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 17/6 2/6| 617 Ot!) 101, 812 75 a 75 6 | Sub Nigel 10/-........ 854) — 8 6 49 £192.05 
27/9 19/419) Tiga 15 6' Hadfields 10/-......... 20/71 Jiod 10 18 O Tllig 6 2/6 a) 5/66 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 65g °8 Nil ’ 
22/7l2| 14/6 4 6 2 a Powell Duffryn £1..... 15/- 26 8 0 0 | 88/9 38:9 Nv | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 40/- 6) Carry fo 








of rail 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat 18) 1-79 pe 
) Worked on 2212% basis. (A) Yield on 412% basis. (¢) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption cat | 1939, 
in 1946. (i) Yield based on 7812% of coupon. (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (mn) Yield on 1-523% basis (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1999 Ts 

dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield based on 43% of coupon. (g) Yield worked on a 15% basis. (r) Yield on 212% basis. ¢ Free of Income 
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June 8, 1940 


1940 

CEREALS AND MEAT 

RAIN, etc.— "i 
No. 1, N. Ms. 496 Ib. f.o.b. Mt. 31 1 


, Gaz. av., per Cwt. ...... 4 

, per 280 1b.— - 
Straights, d/d London ...... 25 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 16 : 
Ost), La Plata, 480 Ib., fob. 12 6 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. ... 9 0 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— a 
English long sides............ { $< 
Imported hinds ................ 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ..... { : 
Imported .........0c2sseeeeeeeeees 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .... 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)— Wilts. cut sides 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 

CMT Gees 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— rades 143 0 

(REESE (per cwt.)— 

Canadian (meW) ..........0.066- 78 0 
CEN soscosceseccconsccesees 85 0 
COCOA (per cwt.)— i 
PE aniethedsabecresnesenesesas 5 0 
60 0 
SIE cencnsubecenccecerconccocecsce 65 0 

EE (per cwt.)— 
= DN Gy GE Go cencaccescneese “ ° 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 jo5 9 
120)—English (Std.) 20 O 
oe pet cwt.)}—Imported ...... 64 0 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— : 
English, King Edward, Siltland{ § 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
cif. U.K./Cont. . 


ReriIneD London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 


West India Crystallised 


TOBACCO (per lb.) — 
Virginia, stemmed and un- 
stemmed, common to fine .... 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 

TD cihuasiantendinbasaeerees 


TEXTILES 

COTTON (per Ib.)— 
Raw, Mid-American 
» Giza, F.G.F. 
Yarns, 32’s Twist .. insee 
wo 408 Wefit..........creeeeeees 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 


(6) Quotations subject to war clause. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 28, June 4, 
1940 


COTTON—continued. 


Cloth, 36 in. Shirtin: 


» 75 yds., 


19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s .. 


38 in. 


ditto, 38 yds., 


Bee By OS I acceso ses 


39 in. ditto, 371. yds., 


16 = 15, 814 Ib. ....... 


FLAX (per ton)— 


I IE seecneesiccenchssécesses 


Pernau HD . 


HEMP (per ton)— Manilla, spot*J2” 260/0 


JUTE (per ton)— 


Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 
 eiuibethidiecdhacincamnn 


Daisee 2/3, 


c.i.f, 


Dundee, 


May-June 
SISAL (per ton)— African, May-July £ 


Japan 


China fil 
WOOL (per Ib.)— 


Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 


Selected blackfaced, greasy 


Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 


Ne 


Tops— 
64’s warp 


56’s super carded. 
48’s average carded 
44’s prepared. 


COAL (per ton)— 


Welsh, best Admiralty 


scrd. average snow white 
scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 


MINERALS" 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 


Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 
Bars, Middlesbrough .... 
rails, heavy 


Steel 





Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 « 20)... 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (d)—Blectrolytic......... 


Tin— Standard cash 


Three months 


Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash 


Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot. 


Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 


Nickel, home delivery 


Antimony, Chinese 


Wolfram, Chinese 
Platinum, refined ..... 


Quicksilver 


{ 


per unit 
-» per oz. 


per 76 ib, { 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


May 28, June 4, 
1940 1940 
j & ww & 
36 O 36 «~O 
13 10 13 10 
12 10 12 10 

200 0 200 O 

180 O 180 0O 

26/0/0 
Nom. Nom. 
32,100 2,10,0 
a  % 
26 O 26 0O 
s. s. 4, 
19 O be 
20 0 : 
17 6 17 6 
d. d. 
19 19 
14 14 
3510 351, 
281, 2810 
23 3 
42 4210 
3654 3654 
291 2914 
28 28 
eo ©& . & 
28 3 28 3 
28 9 28 9 
23 6 23 6 

lll O lll O 

282 6 282 6 

223 O 223 O 
24 9 24 9 
62.00 62/0/0 

26800 277/0/0 

268 10,0 277/5/0 

2655/0 274 15/0 

265/10 0 275/00 
25:00 2500 
25/15,0 2515/0 

11000 11000 

1900/0 19000 

19500 195,00 
9800 9800 
9900 99,0/0 

9100 9 10/0 
5000 51/00 
5100 52100 
s. d. s. 4. 

168 O 168 O 

1 10 1 ll 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area> 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, oe 
8. s. . 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 48 6 48 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0/0 60/0 . 
a * s. d. 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 612 1 61 
Ammonia, Sulphate... per ton 9/6/0 9/6/0 
Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 9/10/0 
Potash, Sulphate ..... per ton 11/18/0 11/18/0 
Soda Bicarb. ............. per ton . ory - a 
5/5/0 5/5/0 
Si actidntencnsvivncns Per ton) 5/10/90 5/10/0 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 13/10/0 13/10/0 
— a ‘a 6 S & 
et salted Austra- 5 i 
a Guechelend 40/30 Ib, 0 65 0 6) 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............... O 734 O Tilo 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............ 0 95g O 93, 
English & Welsh Market Hides— ; _ 
. 0 C 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 83g 0 83s 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 2 0 20 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............. 3 0 3 0 
1 3 it 3 
Shoulders ............... 20 20 
BU TD Saccdscnncssccccncsecces : % : + 
9 
Dressing Hides ......-...0ccccse.ee- : ; 5 ; 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (Per gil.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 a 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 010l2 O 101, 
Py Vaporising Oil .. 0 1034 O 1034 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 5! 1 51 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Se iictiiaieinhtiedineacean GS te 6 2 
Be eiiititabsnk civnamncamnces 0 8 0 8 
. 25/0/0 25/0/0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {3 010 35/00 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s.. & s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 115g 1 Olg 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange { i a 
TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
De I ia cnnesndinancetesaccee 47/10/0 46/0/0 
MT Ciiniciasndisdersaccnecnes 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............... 31/2/6 31/2/6 
COSCO, CERES occ. cccceccoccosccecs 28/2/6 28/2/6 
WN Nii na aihiinnedtlintaxieecaiiass 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 8/5/0 8/5/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata . 15/2/6 
Calcutta . 18/2/6 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 29, 


May 29, June 5, 
1940 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July..... 831 795¢ 
» Winnipeg, July ‘ 7478 743, 
Maize, Chicago, July.......... 6254 62 
Oats, Chicago, July 4 3314 
Rye, Chicago, July ......... . 16 14 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ..... 36 36 
METALS (per Ib.) — 
» Connecticut ............ 11°50 11°50 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ... 54:00 54-12), 
Lead, N.Y.. spot......... 5-00 5-00 


I Value | Working 
Mine and Group Milled | or | Profit |Costs per 
a Output | | fine oz. 
| | | 
a ¢& 
Anglo- Amer. Corp & . 
rakpan 140,000| 265,843, 109,233, 99 0 
fontein 161,500) 383,705; 217,789) 72 8-1 
cast Daggafontein 69,000) 149,941) 51,778 110 0-6 
5. Af. Land 109,000! 251,757| 136,900| 76 8-2 
Springs 163,500) 372,290) 199,639) 77 11-2 
W. Springs 93,000/ 170,912) 67,796/101 4:6 
Cent. Mng.-Rand M. Fine ozs 
City Deep 109,000} 25,002! 61,229119 2 
~ons. M. Reef 210,000) 32,784! 72,554/123 10 
own . 363,000) 86,400) 320,259, 94 0 
Durban Deep 190,000' 35,910 95,126115 0O 
&. Rand Prop. 225,000, 45,817) 120,054/115 9 
Guidenhuis 71,500, 9,654) 22,840/120 11 
Men Lyd 10,000, 2,942) 8,256112 1 
Monee B: -» 93,000) 14,967! 58,062) 90 2 
odder East 136,000, 23,136) 79,110) 99 7 


METALS (per |b.)—conr. 
Spelter, Bast St. Louis, spot .. 

MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) — 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 


Rio, No. 7 


Santos, No. 4 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 
Cotton, Am. Mid., June .. 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., 


Mine and Group 


Cent. Mng.-Rand M. 


New Modder ..... 
Nourse 

Rose Deep 
lransvaal G. 


Gen. Mining 
Van Ryn ... 
W. Rand Cons. 


Goldfields 
Venterspost 
S. and Jack. 
Robinson Deep 
Sub Nigel 
Vogels. 
Rietfontein 
Luipaards Vlei 


RI tar rrretearesiaeiaeaeteneen renee aia nea teeta meat 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 1018.) 


paantofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia 
way.—Net receipts 1939, £131,816 


£192,040). No preference 
of rai} 
81°72 
1938, 


dividend. 
' forward, £176,498 (£128,780). Ratio 
Way expenditure to gross receipts 
Per cent. against 73°22 per cent. in 


| Milled 
| 


1940 


Cents 


DD Seintaoe 
Lard, Chicago, July 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for May, 1940 (on basis of €8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 


Tons 


cont. 


204,000 


84,000 
85,000 
30, 100 


62,000 


233,000 


--| 109,000 
148,000 
133,000 
68,500 


76,800 
32,500 
56,500 


Value 
or 


| Output 


Fine 
ozs. 
31,631 
15,777 
13,431 
4,957 


58,698 
357,194 


Fine ozs 


20,716 
28,861 
29,260 
$3,523 
19,495 

4,994 
12,294 


6:00 


t-72 


71g 
10°43 
9°95 
6°05 
5°05 


Profit 


June 5, 


1940 
Cents 
6°25 


£ 


111,230 
31,551 
26,821 

5,626 


8,706 
160,020 


37,272 
85,810 
102,451 
245,401 
62,534 
15,094 
33,507 


| Working 
Costs per 
| fine oz. 
s. d. 
98 1 
128 3 
128 3 
142 2 
144 0 
96 3 
132 1:8 
108 10:9 
98 5:2 
55 2:8 
104 1:8 
107 8-1 
114 10°8 


Associated Newspapers.—Net profit, 
after tax, year to March 31, 1940, £401,018 
(£445,266). Deferred dividend 8 per cent. 
against 12} per cent. Contingency reserve, 


£100,000 


(£100,000). 


£470,522 (£457,730). 


Investment Trust Corporation, Ltd. 
—Gross revenue year to May 1, 1940, 


£438,877 


(£446,146). 


Carry 


Net 


forward, 


revenue, 
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May 28, June 4, 
1940 


1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 





(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) May 29, June 5, 
—cont 1940 1940 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude Cents Cents 
SE WE tg diasiendntcalccuneuh 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 102 102 
Do. do. July-Sept. 2014 21 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent, 19%, 20 
Pe MINUD incrcsnatantsaseonh 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 2:70 2:70 
f.o.b. Cuba, July............... 
Moody's Index of staple com- 1-26! 1-22 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100 153-1 152-8 
7 Value | Workin: 
Mine and Group anne or Profit |Costs oa 
? | Output | fine oz. 
| 
£ £. tn @ 
** Johnnies ”’ 
E. Champ D’or 34,000! 70,966) 36,146 82 10 
Gov. Areas . 250,000) 423,618) 195,087) 91 6 
Langlaagte 121,000} 138,912/ 12,230/154 10 
N. State Areas 129,000) 273,265; 145,152) 79 10 
Randfontein 400,000) 491,760) 135,337/122 9 
Van Ryn 105,000, 128,163) 28,114:132 oO 
Witwatersrand 92,000| 110,970) 18,044/142 7 
Union Corp. Fine ozs 
E. Geduld 164,000) 46,489) 253,112) 59 2 
Geduld 116,000, 25,860) 115,617; 78 2 
Grootvlei 100,000, 26,280) 102,561; 90 1 
Marievale ‘ 44,000; 11,774} 32,588/112 10 
Modder. Deep 51,000 6,203} 8,500/141 0 
Van Dyk........ 96,500! 23,952) 84,652) 97 6 


£132,912 (£143,701). 
maintained at 13 per cent. Surplus forward, 
£205,522 (£194,530). 


Smithfield and Argentine Meat.— 


Gross 
including 


profit 


reserves 


no 


SS SSS sesssssessssssssessieer-nsssnsnsnssssts 


Deferred dividend 


longer 


1939, £107,214 (£81,279) 
required. 


Depreciation, £25,000 (£25,000). N.D.C., 
nil (£5,000). Net profit, £78,714 (£48,279). 
Carry forward, £46,765. 
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THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD., GROUP 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 


@ 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Dividends have been declared 
payable to Shareholders registered in the books of the undermentioned 
Companies at the close of business on 30th June, 1940, and to persons 
presenting the respective Coupons, detailed below, detached from Share 
Warrants. 


The Dividends are declared in the currency of the Union of South 
Africa and become due on ist July, 1940, but, unless prevented by 
irregularity in the mail service, warrants in payment will be posted 
both from Head and London Offices on or about 7th August, 1940, this 
interval being necessary for the balancing of the books and preparation 
of the warrants. Dividends payable from the London Office will be paid 
in British currency at par provided there is no material difference 
between South African and British currencies on 1st July, 1940. Should 
there be any material difference between the two currencies, the 
London Office will pay on the basis of the equivalent British currency 
calculated at the rate of exchange ruling on that date. Amounts pay- 
able to persons presenting Coupons will be on the same basis irrespective 
of the date of presentation of Coupons 


Warrants despatched from the London Office to persons resident in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland will be subject to a deduction of 
United Kingdom Income Tax at rates to be arrived at after allowing 
for relief (if any) in respect of Dominion Taxes. 


Shareholders with registered addresses South Africa who 
desire to have their dividends paid to an address therein, or vice versa, 
must give notice to the Companies to that effect on or before 
30th June, 1940 


outside 


The Transfer Books and Register of Members will be closed in each 
case from 1st July to 6th July, 1940, both days inclusive. 


The Dividends on the shares included in Share Warrants will be 
payable to the persons presenting the relative Coupons at the London 
Office, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, E.C.2, on or after 8th August, 1940, 
in accordance with a Notice to be issued by the London Office 


Coupons must be deposited FOUR CLEAR DAYS before being paid 
and, unless accompanied by Inland Declarations, will be 
subject to a deduction of United Kingdom Income Tax, as above 


Revenue 


Rate of Dividend 


NAME OF COMPANY Divi- — —_—_____-__- 
. ee dend | ©QuUPon 
(Each of which is incorporated No No. . Per share in the 
in the Union of South Africa) — Per currency of the 
Cent. "Union of S. Africa 
The East Champ d’Or Gold 
EN re 7 40 1/- " 
Government Gold Mining Areas ita 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated, 
DE Mattidinericinesntnccces cece ee 46 46 37 1/101 5/-sk 
Tie Langioeges Estate and Gold ‘ | —_— ee 
TL, o... oceccescnne 98 87 2lo | 6d. per £1 shar 
New State Areas, Ltd............... 31 31 133, | 2/9 i #1 aes 
The_ Randfontein Estates Gold 
es Co., Witwatersrand, 

_ Ltd. .......... Supsnbeadindsnenehaes 25 25 1llq | 2/3 per £1 share 
Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. ......... = 54 54 8354 | 1/9 per £1 share 
Witwatersrand Gold Mining Co., 

S : ; 69 67 15 3/- per £1 share 


3y Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London Agents 
A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary 
10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 
7th June, 1940 





NS 


TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN 


ISSUE OF {100,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. BONDS TO 
BEARER OF {100 EACH 


_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with the condi- 
tions on which the above Loan was issued, the following BONDS were 
on the 4th June, DRAWN for July, 
1940 :— 
Bonds numbered 41, 118, 128, 194, 226, 233, 275, 421, 454, 609, 658, 
674, 881, 935, 956, viz.:—15 Bonds of £100 each. 

Present, Josh. D. Watts, Notary Public, of the firm of Cheeswright, 
Casey, Duff, Watts and Company, Notaries, St. Dunstan’s Buildings, 
London, E.C.3. 

The Bonds and all Interest Coupons not then due must be left at the 
office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10 Clement's 
Lane, E.C.4, three clear days for examination. Payment of principal 
will be made on and after the 1st July, 1940, from which date the Bonds 
will cease to bear interest. 

In addition to the above, Bonds amounting to £87,700 have previously 
been purchased and drawn. 

For the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited. 


RALPH GIBSON, Manager 


1940, redemption at par in ist 


10 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
4th June, 1y4o. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 
(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with Artide 2 | 
of the Statutes, the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHAR. 
HOLDERS will be held on Tuesday, the 25th June, 1940, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m., to Teceive a 
Report from the Committee, with the Accounts for the year eng; 
31st December, 1939, to propose a Dividend and to replace the Tetiring 
Members of the General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is COM posed 
of Shareholders possessing at least thirty shares, who, to be entitled 
to form part of the Meeting, must deposit their shares at the Chief 
Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either of the several Branches q 
Agencies abroad (in London at 26 Throgmorton Street, E.C.2, and jp 
Paris at 7 rue Meyerbeer, 9me), ten days at least before the day fixed 
for the Meeting 

W. STEWART McKIM, Secretary to the Committee 


London, 3rd June, 1940 


a | 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of th 
3} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1965-73, of the Company 
will be CLOSED from the 17th to 29th June, 1940, both dates inclusive 
for the preparation of Interest Warrants. 

Warrants will be posted on the 28th June 


By Order of the Board, 
G. G. HEATHCOCK, Secretary 
Poll End Road, 
Tipton, Staffs 


rst June, 1940 








THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 

The Directors of The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Limited, hav 
resolved to defer payment of the Dividends on the 5 per cent. Cum. 
lative Preference Stock and 6 per cent. Second Cumulative Preference 
Stock of the Company due to be made on the 1st July next for th 


half-year ending 30th June, 1940 








TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS 


~£s. d. 


INLAND 


et & 
12 Months - - 218 0 3 10 
6 Months” - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Central 8631 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like yo 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. if | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 






Published weekly by 


oad oe 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y. Post Ofte 











